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DOGS AND THEIR DISPOSITIONS. 


LOVER of Nature finds 
much amusement 1n 
4 studying the habits 
and dispositions of various 
Indeed, he 
may even do so by observing 
different animals of the same 
breed, for no two animals are 
quite alike in their characters 
any more than they are in form 
or feature. 

It is very hard to tell 
what particular trait or traits 
of character tend most to en- 
dear the dog to man, but it 
will not be disputed that with 
those animals that are kept for 
pleasure and company, their 
affectionate disposition has 
done more than all their other 
qualities combined to gain the 
vood graces of their owners. 

It is unnecessary to enu- 
merate the various qualities 
that stamp the dog as the most 
intelligent of the lower crea- 
tion. It is no exaggeration to 
say that a good specimen, treated 
with uniform kindness and care- 
fully trained to obey, becomes 
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in time humanised toa wonder- 
ful degree. In the illustrations 
on this page the various breeds 
depicted possess qualities 
which are somewhat dissimi- 
lar, but which, nevertheless, 
each find their use in the par- 
ticular sphere in which the life 
of the animal is spent. The 
fox-terrier, the game, active, 
inquisitive, audacious little fel- 
low who “tries it on” as far 
as he dares, and who seems 
generally to know to a nicety 
how far he can do so with 
safety to his skin, has, on 
several occasions, been treated 
of in these pages. Still, he is 
a subject of which there is 
always much to say. He 
knows when he is watched, 
and if surprised at any of his 
tricks, or found on forbidden 
ground, his instant change of 
demeanour betrays his guilt. 
With all his accomplishments, 
he has not yet mastered the 
art of dissembling. A fox- 
terrier of ordinary intelligence 
is capable of learning almost 
anything in the way of tricks 
if the process of education is 
begun in his early days. In 
the prospect of a reward 
he will go through them 
all with alacrity and evident 
enjoyment, but as a rule he 
does not consider the perform- 
ance complete until the audi- 
ence has paid the performer 
with a tit-bit of some kind as 
an acknowledgment of his 
ability. 

In striking contrast to the 
frolicsome behaviour cf the 
terrier is the sedate, dignified 
manner of the deerhound, who 
stalks about the house in 
almost a disdainful way. He 
would feel disgraced if found 
in places where the terrier is in 
his element. > The apparent 
consciousness of his fitness as 
the companion of man tends 
to an amount of self-respect 
which is absent in what might 
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be called the lower order of dogs. Little wonder is it that, as a 
class, they have for long been prime favourites with such as 
were privileged to be their owners. It is easy to imagine these 
strong, fleet, noble-looking animals as the trusted companions of 
our ancestors in remote ages, when they were, perhaps, the only 
domestic animal in Britain. For any one of these faithful 
hounds would be found companion, friend, protector, and provider. 

In the world of sport the foxhound occupies a conspicuously 
prominent place. He differs widely—both in his qualities and in 
the treatment that he receives—from most other breeds of dogs. 
He seems to be regarded not so much as an individual animal, 
but as forming one of a pack. He has come to be looked upon 
as a property to be kept and used for a certain purpose, and is 
consequently reared and treated to that end. During early 
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summer groups of foxhound puppies may be seen with their 
mothers in or about their quarters, dotted here and there in 
convenient proximity to the kennels. Though, as mentioned 
before, in after life the foxhound differs a good deal in his ways 
from other dogs, in his early infancy he shows the same inordinate 
desire to sit in the food dish that for some unexplained reason all 
puppies display. When weaned they are sent out “to be 
walked,”’ usually in couples, to be reared on farms or cottages. 
There they enjoy undisturbed freedom. This period of their 
“walking” or boarding-out is the heyday of their existence. 
When well grown they come back to the discipline of the kennels, 
to endure the inevitable pains and penalties incidental to the 
period of training, in preparation for the serious business of their 
lives. CHARLES REID. 
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*,* The photographic portrait of Mrs. Darley and her child which appeared 
in No. 17 of COUNTRY LIFE should have been announced as by Lafayette 
179, New Bond Street, W., instead of by Mendelssohn. 
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se the very last the weather of April maintained the un- 








pleasant characteristics for which the earlier part of the 

month was noticeable. Fickle we know the elements to be 
at this period, but it is not the time of year for gales, cold wind, 
and continuous heavy rain such as we have been favoured with 
this season. Our hopes are now centred on the warm sunshine 
of May to make up for lost time, and certainly, at the time of 
writing, May is fulfilling those hopes in the handsomest manner. 
Meteorology, of course, is not an exact science, and to predict 
for any length of time beforehand the weather on a particular 
day is impossible; but, if available data are to be relied on, 
the month of June, especially the latter half of it, will be very 
wet. It is much to be hoped that these indications will be 
falsified by the event, as a wet Jubilee would eclipse the gaiety 
of the nation and spoil the long-anticipated enjoyment of 
thousands, perhaps millions, of Her Majesty’s loyal subjects. 


In the course of a considerable amount of railway 
travelling in country districts which fell to my lot during 
the past week, I could hardly help thinking of Shakespeare’s 
magnificent eulogy of his native land—* This precious stone set 
in the silver sea.” Everything in the country just now is at its 
best, and on every side one’s admiration is compelled. Callous 
indeed must be the traveller who would pass without appreciation 
the beauty of the fresh green leaves, thrown into relief by the 
darker foliage of the pine trees on the Surrey hills; the Kentish 
orchards, now a mass of snowy loveliness with fruit blossom ; 
the railway banks and the woods carpeted with bluebells and 
primroses; or the other thousand and one delights a railway 
journey will reveal. 


A well-known authority on deep sea fishing is good enough 
to write approving of the proposals put forward in these columns 
last week concerning the necessity of putting some stop on the 
destruction of ova and immature fish by the steam trawler. My 
correspondent adds: ‘I venture, however, to think that you 
have not gone far enough. The foreigners are the worst offen- 
ders in the ‘ poaching’ to which you refer, as instanced by the 
case of the German trawler whose attempt to land his fish at 
Aberdeen last week was prevented by a force of bluejackets ; but 
although foiled in one place, the skipper had no difficulty in 
landing and selling his catch at another port. This should and 
must be stopped by a more efficient ‘policing’ of the fishing 
grounds by very fast steaming vessels of Her Majesty’s fleet. A 
semi-obsolete ten or eleven knot boat is no good—we want our 
fishery guard-ships to have the ‘heels’ of any steam trawler 
afloat, and the powers of the officer in charge should be greatly 
increased. This, of course, could only be done by agreement 
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the difficulties, it should be done, or our fish supply will be 
seriously affected by the unsatisfactory state of things which 
prevails at present.” 


There was plenty of good sport at Epsom last week. 
Balsamo’s performance in the City and Suburban naturally 
draws attention to the chance of the Duke of Westminster’s four 
year old colt, Shaddock, for the Chester Cup. Shaddock is such 
a very genuine horse, that it is more than probable that he 
will win a good handicap this season, even if he fails to secure 
the great Cheshire prize. Piety, who belongs to a Liverpool 
merchant, and is therefore sure ofa stronglocal following, is also 
intended to run for this event, which looks like being a much 
more interesting event than usual this year. Soliman ran the 
best race of his life when he won the Metropolitan, and this is no 
doubt due to the fact that he has been jumping hurdles all the 
winter. It is true that he beat nothing of any account, and as 
he had won his race a long way from home, he was not asked to 
unduly exert himself at the finish. At the same time he seemed 
to relish his task, and he is, no doubt, a much gamer horse now than 
he used tobe. It is, therefore, very questionable whether it was 
wise to pull him out again so soon, and under such a heavy 
weight as 12st. 8lb., for the Sandown Hurdle Race, especially as 
he has the big Paris Hurdle Race in front of him. It is much 
to be hoped that he will be none the worse for his two successive 
efforts. 





Another horse that it was questionable policy to run at 
Sandown Park was Clorane. He ran a great horse in the 
Lincoln Handicap, with gst. 8lb. on his back, at a time when he 
was not quite fit, and he also had a very severe race in the 
Queen’s Prize, at Kempton Park, a fortnight later, carrying 
1ost. 2lb. It is true that in the Esher Stakes he seemed to hold 
Green Lawn safe on their Lincoln racing, and to have a little 
the best of Jaquemart on the Kempton Park form, but no horse 
ever foaled will go on long under such welter weights, whilst 
Sandown Park is by no means a favourable course for a horse of 
his build. Moreover the rain that had fallen overnight was addi- 
tionally against him. Of course, the fact that Captain Machell had 
bought half of him previous to his race made many people fancy his 
chance. Nevertheless, the general opinion was that he was 
undertaking too severe a task, and in consequence, from being at 
a very short price he went out to 43 to1 before the flag fell. 
In the race he was never really dangerous, and Green Lawn 
won very easily from Jaquemart, after Conroy, who will win a 
good race before long, had threatened considerable danger at the 
distance. 


There was some great chasing last week at Punchestown, a 
meeting famous for its hospitality and its good sport. The 
Conyngham Cup, which has been won by some real good 
chasers in days gone by, was this year taken by Mr. R. C. 
Dawson's Sweet Lavender, after a desperate set-to with Bree- 
mount Oak. Wood Pigeon and Aline ran a great race for the 
Prince of Wales's Plate, which ended in the victory of the 
former by a head; and Rathcarne, a five year old son of 
Atheling, and a half-brother to Sweet Lavender, easily accounted 
for the Maiden Plate. This horse has been carrying 14st. to 
hounds all last season, since which he has won both at Navan 
and Fairy House, and he is evidently a very useful chaser of the 
good old-fashioned sort. 


The Cambridge Term has opened with the complaints that 
have now become almost chronic on the management of the 
various rowing clubs. It may be that there is more rivalry and 
consequent divergence of style between Trinity Hall, Trinity, 
and the rest of the ‘Varsity than is conducive to the grand object 
in view, the defeat of Oxford. It is also certain that Oxford 
clubs, by reason of their number and smallness, are neither so 
liable to this temptation of forming divergent schools nor so 
likely to be swamped by any ore institution. But it must 
constantly be that one or other ’Varsity has long runs of success. 
There is one principal reason for this. In no pursuit is style 
so catching or so effective. The Oxford boat has been prin- 
cipally fed for the last seven years by the best of the Eton 
eight, who have been of late marvellously constant in style. In 
fact, at Eton and, consequently, at Oxford there has been 
developed a traditional style, the very existence of which is 
an earnest of success apart from the physique of the men. 


However, the disputes at Cambridge seem now to have 
come to a head, and are causing much excitement throughout 
the ‘Varsity. Mr. Trevor-Jones, speaking ser -officially as a 
recognised coach, wrote a signed article in the Cambridge Review, 
giving what he considered to be the prime cause of Cambridge’s 
ill-success. This he states boldly to be “the present cramped 
and stilted style” practised by First Trinity. Armed with this 
theory, Mr. Trevor-Jones has used his influence to exclude 
members of First Trinity from the University boat, with such 
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success that the crew has been of late almost entirely 
composed of members of Trinity Hall, in spite of the fact that 
the Hall boat has often been proved inferior, both at Cambridge 
and Henley. Both the theory and tactics of Mr. Jones are 
explicitly challenged in an answering article by Mr. W. B. Case. 
He complains of cliqueism, of the prejudiced judgment of a 
series of Trinity Hall presidents, resulting in the exclusion of 
better oarsmen from other colleges, and, in general, of the 
disastrous nature of Mr. Trevor-Jones’s theories of rowing. 


There is, of course, no doubt that Mr. Trevor-Jones is 
honestly convinced of the truth of his assertion that First 
Trinity are practically ‘non-existent as material for the 
authorities to draw on.”” But whether he is wrong or right in 
his conviction matters only in so far as it affects the ultimate 
object of creating a uniformity of style throughout all colleges. 
Oxford has accomplished this difficult task, thanks in a great 
measure to what may be called the system of univérsal coaching. 
It is the duty of the coaches to impress their notions on as many 
crews as may be, to the exclusion of a narrower patriotism. 
Not a little of Oxford’s success is due to Mr. Fletcher's 
insistence on this principle. There is scarcely a boat on the Isis 
that has not learnt at least the elements of the Eton style from 
Mr. Fletcher himself, and most of the other coaches have 
followed him in putting aside to some extent the interests of 
their separate colleges. Mr. Muttlebury has been equally 
active at Cambridge, but he is almost alone, and much of his 
time has been occupied with the ’Varsity boat, after selection 
had been made. Not until his example has been more freely 
followed and some solution found for the present disagreements 
among the doctors, can Cambridge hope to recover the uniformity 
of style for which it was once conspicuous. 


As Cambridge went up a week carlier, the preparations for 
the May races are in a much more forward state than for the 
eights-week at Oxford. The crews for the three head boats are 
practically settled. Fernie and Bell have returned to the 
Trinity Hall boat, and, if paper strength is to be trusted, there 
should be no doubt of the Hall remaining at the head of the 
river. First Trinity, however, are said to be hopeful, though at 
present they are in doubt about a stroke, it being thought that 
Etherington-Smith would be more useful in the middle of the 
boat. They are being coached by Mr. J. B. Close—a fact 
whjch, in view of the disputes mentioned above, will add 
excitement to the struggle for first place. Lady Margaret, who 
are third, have so far shown excellent form. They have 
found a first-class stroke in Tudor Owens, a Freshman from 
Shrewsbury, and the whole crew is strong and well together. 
None of the other crews are at all in the first class. Third 
Trinity looked promising for a while, but now that Guinness is 
prevented from rowing, Dudley Ward, though a host in himself, 
will scarcely find enough material support to make the boat 
dangerous. In the Second Division, Christ’s will probably 
cut-class all rivals. 


Speculation on tl:e Inter-’Varsity cricket teams is already rife. 
Cambridge would be enabled to play no less than ten of last 
year’s team, if they so wished. But it is probable that the 
services of Mitchell, Grace, and Hemingway, who are no longer 
in residence, will not be required. As last year, the eleven will 
be extremely strong in batting, and in that respect, the prospects 
of N. F. Druce look as bright as were his brother’s, W. G., in 
1895. Burnup and Wilson showed their capacity in last Varsity 
match, and Marriott, if he fulfils expectations, should be the 
most dangerous bat in either team. Two of the vacant places 
will almost certainly be filled by J. H. Stogdon, who had last 
year the same bad luck as his elder brother before him, in just 
missing what seemed a certain place, and by F. L. Taylor, who 
not only had an average of 84 for Uppingham last year, but 
played good cricket for the Gentlemen of Yorkshire. He is also 
a very neat wicket-keeper, but as Bray is still up, he will hardly be 
needed in this capacity. Moon, of Westminster, has some 
reputation as a free bat, and has just won the distinction of 
scoring the first century in college cricket. 





The deficiency will again be in bowling capacity. Wilson is 
steady, and Shine, after his experience with Kent, should have 
improved. Jessop is also as fast as bowlers often are, but not 
one of the trio is really dangerous on a good wicket ; nor is there 
much supplementary talent. De Zoete and Simpson flashed into 
brilliance once or twice last year, and the latter has a beautiful 
action for a fast bowler, but both are erratic, even for amateurs. 
There are as yet no signs of a surprise among the Freshmen, 
though his school-fellows expect great things of Wright, who 
took fifty wickets for Malvern last year. : 


Oxford are, as last year, strong in bowling, but have lost 
nearly all their batting strength. Smith; Mordaunt, Foster, and 
Leveson-Gower, a captain as good as he was cheerful, are all 
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gone. Pilkington, too, whose batting in last year’s match was so 
admired by connoisseurs, has retired to business pursuits after but 
one year in residence.. Still, it is hoped that he will find time to 
play against Cambridge. If he is unable, Bardswell, who is 
captain, is the only safe bat left in the team. He has just returned 
from the West Indies with an average of 29, and should at least 
start the season in good practice. It is a great pity that Warner, 
who had an average of 51 in the same tour, is also among the 
Oxford losses.. Who will be found to supply the places it is 
difficult to decide so early, but Fane is almost sure to be one. 
He is a good steady bat, and has done useful work for Essex, 
since his performances at Oxford. There are a few good Fresh- 
men, notably Parkes, of Uppingham, known also as a 
hurdler and skater; another of the Malvern Fosters, an 
additional instance of the combination of racquets and cricket ; 
and Champain and Barrett, who have both large school averages. 





But the hopes of Oxford lie principally with the bowlers. 
Cunliffe is perhaps the best left-hand bowler that has ever been 
at Oxford. He keeps a beautiful length, has the natural break- 
back, and is much faster than he appears.. Hartley, too, is 
exactly the right bowler to combine with him. He is slow, with 
a leg-break, and particularly .ull of resource. Waddy may also 
do something more to justify his colonial reputation ; and at the 
worst he is steady, and may always be trusted to keep up an end. 
Bardswell, too, may recover his ability with the ball. Two 
years ago he practically won the match for Oxford, by taking six 
wickets in the second innings; but he shortly afterwards met 
with a slight accident, and has curiously never since been able to 
regain his length. 





The cricket season may be said to have seriously begun 
with the Surrey and Leicestershire match at the Oval on 
Monday. Notts, Gloucestershire, and Surrey have all had a 
look at their colts, but the wickets have been on each occasion 
too slow to give any true test of merit. The return of Lord 
Hawke’s team from the West Indies has happened seasonably, 
and the full account of the tour is now to hand. In every way 
the expedition has been a success. Nine victories, only two 
defeats, and three draws is a much better record than could 
have been expected from a team so weak in bowling. But, 
fortunately, Mr. Wickham surpassed himself in this respect 
throughout the tour, and in the last match, against British 
Guiana, dismissed five wickets for thirty-eight runs. The wickets 
and weathers in the West Indies are said to be perfectly adapted 
to cricket purposes, and, on the whole, the level of excellence 
among cricketers there is very high. Everyone was so pleased 
with the trip and the hospitality they received that arrangements 
are already being made for another expedition in 1899. 





The final of the Public Schools’ Racquets provided an 
interesting game, though the character of the competition was 
robbed of much of its interest by the action of many of the 
public schools in refusing their countenance. There is, no doubt, 
a good deal to be said against the principle of multiplying 
competitions and of bringing up public schoolboys to face 
publicity before their time. For instance, in respect of the 
suggested inter-school athletics few people would be found to 
disapprove of the boycotting tactics of the headmasters. The 
crowd that haunts London athletic clubs is acknowledged to be 
not the most respectable. But at racquets, now that the 
doubles are established, there seems to be no particular reason 
for protesting against the singles. The courts are not public in 
the same degree as a running track, nor is there any hint of 
professionalism in connection with the game. Apart from this 
drawback, the whole competition, and especially the fina! round, 
was interesting. Both Ffrench and Lee have names as all-round 
athletes, and may be heard of again. But it is a pity that Lee 
is not going up to a Varsity. He both played some fine innings 
for the Radley Eleven last year, and in their sports cleared 
5ft. 5in. in the high and over 2oft. in the broad jump. F french, 
however, proved too good for him in the courts, though he in 
turn succumbed to the holder, Collins, who is also a Marlburian 
and an older hand at the game. 





The Amateur Athletic Association have for many years been 
conspicuous for their tact and good sense in managing a difficult 
business. They have sometimes been driven, like the Rugby 
Football Association, into measures of extreme severity, and have 
incurred the passing wrath of a certain portion of the sporting 
Press. But to those acquainted with the curious tactics of 
“roping,” ‘ pot-hunting,” and general money-making, that 
obtain among a certain class of athlete, no step seems too 
severe, which helps to maintain the purity of the sport. The 
regulations passed and suggested at the last mecting are 
particularly important and well imagined. : It is true that the 
emendations on the existing laws concerning the placing and 
measuring of hurdles in 300 and 400 yard races, are rather over-' 
elaborate, and by entailing excessive trouble on the ground mea, 
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may tend to repress a race which is of the best, both as.a test 
and a spectacle. But these details are not of great importance. 





The chief interest of the meeting was centred on the 
‘expenses clauses.” The previous law expressed briefly that, 
‘a competitor who asks for or receives expenses ceases to bean 
amateur.” The fault of this regulation lay in its breadth. It was 
too broad to apply universally, and was therefore logically 
weakened in each special application. For there was this 
anomaly, that colleges and clubs, as in football and cricket, were 
known, and allowed without protest, to pay the hotel, and some- 
times travelling, expenses of the competitors chosen to represent 
them. This is manifestly as reasonable as it would be unfair ifa 
club or nation were in danger of suffering in its representative 
strength through the inability of one member to undergo the 
expense of training. (There is all the difference between the 
case of a man who is chosen to compete for the honour of a team 
and the case of an athlete who enters his name at a meeting for 
his own sake, and on his own account.) This distinction is now 
made clear by the insertion of a parenthesis, and the law now 
reads, ‘‘ A competitor in athletic competitions (other than A.A.A. 
championships, or bond-fide international, inter-club, inter-team, 
inter-college, or inter-school contests) who asks for or receives 
expenses ceases to be an amateur.” There is also a further 
warning against the offering of monetary considerations, and all 
clubs may be compelled to produce full details of their accounts. 
It may sound at first as if the change in the law gave more 
chances for illegitimate subsidies, but, in fact, the law will be much 
more easy to enforce now that no exception to the strict letter 
can be pleaded. Several other additions and amendments 
previously passed were adopted, tending to help the handicapper 
and to prevent the success of would-be dark horses. The chief 
was an amendment to Law 12, which now requires competitors 
to state (1) the last four events in which they.have competed, 
(2) their last performance therein, (3) the last heat or prize won by 
them at each of the distances entered for. 





There have been a great number of athletic meetings, as 
always at the beginning of May, but nothing of any great interest 
has occurred, except a continuation of the extraordinary successes 
of C.S. Sydenham. He has scarcely been defeated this season, 
and last week won from scratch the Two Miles Invitation 
Handicap at Surbiton sports in gmin. 37 1-5sec., and a four miles 
scratch race against a very strong field in 2omin. 5 1-5sec. In 
the former race he was followed home by Workman, of Repton 
School, the winner of the Public Schools Mile at the L.A.C. sports. 





The shooting season seems a good long way off, yet a deal of 
the sport depends on the weather of the next few weeks. 
Granted fine weather for the ‘‘ hatch out,” and no severe rains to 
wash young partridges away down the furrows, we may probably 
look forward to such a season as has never yet been seen. Last 
year was a “bumper” year, with big. bags, even up to February 
ist---and that without any paired birds—and a grand stock of 
partridges was left everywhere. - Grouse, it may be remembered, 
were not nearly so plentiful— patchy’ was the verdict ; the 
truth being that there was a generally good hatch out, but that 
numbers of young birds, on the drier moors, died for want of 
water. Just at the critical time came a fortnight without rain, 
and, what was worse, without dew at nights. Pheasants, of 
course, are more a matter of artificial production—one can 
command the supply more or less—but even of them it is good that 
so grand a stock was left over to form a nucleus of ‘ wild” birds. 








The trout fisher ought to fare well this year in the later 
months, and the rivers that do not open till May should give 
good sport. The river beds have had a fine wash-out that has 
interfered with the projects of the early fly fisherman, but in the 
long run should be for his benefit. Last year the earlier months 
were generally the best, the March Brown and Blue Dun, and, 
in the West, Blue Upright, doing splendid work; but later the 
rivers fined down, so that respectable streams, like the upper 
Teme, say, were reduced to a mere trickle. Grayling especially 
suffered, and even trout did not enjoy it. Spring salmon fishers 
have done fairly, but unequally. Some Scottish rivers have 
been better than the average, more have been less good. 
Irish, Welsh, and West country rivers have certainly done fairly, 
and some good fish have been caught in the Hampshire Avon. 





It is singular, seeing the multitudes of rich folk, Americans 
especially, that are being attracted to this country by the 
Diamond Jubilee—so that actually the ships cannot carry them 
—that Scotch places (shooting boxes, fishings, or what not) are 
not going off better.. One would have thought that the 
American would have been pleased to ‘‘do” Great Britain in 
all its aspects while he was about it, but for some inscrutable 
reason, many sporting places are still to let, though, so far as 
one can make a forecast, sporting prospects are of the brightest. 
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OUR PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ADY LURGAN, whose portrait appears upon the frontis- 
piece, is much admired in London Society, and is a great 
favourite in Dublin. She is the elder daughter of Earl 

and Countess Cadogan, and was married to Lord Lurgan in 
1893. The Royalties mustered in great force at her wedding, 
which was one of the events of that season. Lord and Lady 
Lurgan are one of the happiest of couples. He is the third Baron, 
son of the Lord Lurgan famous in the world of sport as the 
owner of Master M‘Grath, three times winner of the Waterloo 
Cup, and is State Steward to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Lord Lurgan was a lieutenant in the Grenadier Guards for 
some years. His country seat is Brownlow House, Lurgan, 
Co. Armagh, and his town residence is in St. James’s Place. 


ADY CHARLES FITZROY, whose portrait appears on 
page 491, is the eldest daughter of the third Lord 
Southampton and of the Dowager Lady Southampton, 

Lady of the Bedchamber to the Queen. Lady Charles married, 
in 1883, the Rev. Lord Charles Fitzroy, fourth son of the Duke 
of Grafton and Rector of Euston-with-Barnham, Thetford, 
Suffolk, the family living. Lord Charles is Chaplain in Ordinary 
to the Queen. There are two sons and three daughters of the 
marriage. The eldest girl is thirteen, and the boys are five and 
four respectively. 

One of Lady Charles Fitzroy’s sisters was Maid of Honour 
to the Queen, and became the wife of General Crutchley’s 
eldest son. Another sister is the Hon. Mrs. Douglas Pennant. 
Her husband is Lord Penrhyn’s eldest son. 


TOWN TOPICS. 


O be sure of getting a place on the opening night at Her Majesty’s, some 
three or four enthusiasts took up their positions at the pit entrance of the 
theatre as early as six o’clock in the morning. Before long others joined 

them, and by one o’clock the guee reached the whole length of Charles Street 
into Waterloo Place. The greater number of them were seated on camp stools, 
but their forethought did not seem to inspire passers-by with much respect, 
for they irreverently dubbed the camp stools ‘‘ The Seats of the Idiots.” A good 
many of the early comers had to enlist the services of newspaper boys to forage 
for them in the neighbouring restaurants and shops. Patience is a virtue, we 
all know, but there is another proverb, equally trite and true, to the effect that it 
is possible to have too much of a good thing. 

The Prince of Wales and other Royalties were amongst the audience that 
night, besides many celebrated members of Society. After Mrs. Tree had recited 
a poetic effusion, written for the occasion by the Poet Laureate, and Miss Clara 
Butt, supported by the Queen’s Hall Choral Society, had sung ‘‘ God Save the 
Queen,” the play began. 

“The Seats of the Mighty,” as a spectacle, is charming, but the action is 
very slow, and it is not easy at first to discover which are the leading characters, 
so that various incidents which are important in the development of the story are 
occasionally overlooked. After a few nights, however, these defects may be 
rectified, if everything is brought closer together and some of the minor parts are 
subdued. Mr. Tree, as the French courtier Doltaire, is excellent, and Miss 
Kate ‘Rorke’s Alixe Duvarnay is charming, but her lover (Mr. Waller), in 
his impersonation of Moray, the British officer, is distinctly disappointing. 
Mr. Charles Brookfield is first-rate as Louis XV., and Mr. Lionel Brough, as 
Sergeant Gabord, and Mr. William Mollison, as the barber, do well in their 
respective parts. The whole piece is beautifully staged, and, with a few excep- 
tions, it is admirably cast. The arrangement of seats in the auditorium cannot 
fail to meet with universal admiration, as Mr. Tree’s plan has been so effectually 
carried out that the entire stage can be seen by every member of the audience. 
The fact that the price of seats in the back rows of stalls is reduced to 6s., and 
in the dress circle to §s., will appeal to a very large section of the play-going 
public. ° 

The weather on Saturday was all that could be desired for the May Day 
Labour Demonstration in the Park. The procession did not form on the 
Embankment till after three o’clock, and it was five before the Park was reached. 
With laurels fiying and bands playing, on came the sturdy sons of toil, while 
some waggon-loads of children attired in red caps chanting the Marseillaise 
brought up the rear. In the Park, the twelve platforms were arranged in a 
semi-circle round the Reformer’s Tree, and the different societies took up their 
positions at the appointed places. With varying degrees of fervour and in- 
tensity, according to the strength of the speaker’s voice, the same principles 
were enunciated and resolutions passed. The iniquities of the ‘ Royal 
paupers ” and capitalists were vehemently denounced, and the down-trodden 
workman was incited to arise and demand the ‘‘ same education, the same food, 
and the same clothing ” for his children as the rich had. But most of the down- 
trodden workmen were away, otherwise enjoying themselves, and those few who 
were present showed far more inclination to take life easily than to do anything 
so desperate as ‘‘ to arise and demand.” 

An interesting ceremonial took place on Thursday at London house, St. 
James’s Square, when, in the presence of the judge of the Consistory Court of the 
diocese and a few friends, the Bishop of London handed over the log of the 
Mayflower to Mr. Bayard. It is to be carried back by him to the nation to 
whom it belongs, and delivered up to the Governor of Massachusetts, to be 
deposited either in the State archives, or with the Historical Society of that city. 
Nobody seems to know how it came into the possession of the parish of London, 
but all seem agreed that it was the right and graceful thing to give it up to the 
descendants of that little band of men who laid the foundations of the great 
American nation. 

Sir John Millais’ pictures were sold at Christie’s on Saturday. The 
solleetion included works by other artists, in addition to seven of his own. 
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Amongst the latter were, his last year’s Acidzmy picture, ‘‘ The Forerunner,” 
‘‘ The Naturalist,” and ‘* The Moon is up, and yet it is not Light.” ‘ The Portrait 
of a Gentleman,” by Holbein, fetched the highest price—viz., 3,000 guineas. It 
is a-curious fact that the identical sum was offered for this very picture by Dr. 
Bode, the director of the Berlin Gallery, in 1891, but Sir John Millais refused to 
part with it, as he considered it one of Holbein’s masterpieces. 

Everyone will agree that the alteration which the Duke of Devonshire has 
made in the approach to his London house is an immense improvement to 
Piccadilly, for, in the centre of the hideous blank wall, which was such an 
unsightly erection, some beautifully-wrought iron gates have been placed. These 
originally belonged to Lord Heathfield, and guarded the entrance to his house at 
Turnham Green; but in 1837, when changes in this property were made, the 
Duke of Devonshire secured them for Chiswick House, and it is said to be by 
the desire of the present Duchess that they are placed in the prominent position 
they now occupy. 

Tuesday’s Drawing-room was a small one. Princess Christian held it on be- 
half of the Queen. The full number of presentations was made, but the general 
attendance was extremely small. Among the most remarked of the ladies 
present were Mrs. and Miss Hay, wife and daughter of the American Minister, 
the former wearing heliotrope satin dress and violet velvet train, and the latter a 
white satin dress with green chiffon sash, lace sleeves, and white stripe silk 
train lined with green. Mrs. Coningsby Disraeli, presented on her marriage, 
also excited much interest. The Duchess of Devonshire again attended in a 
semi-official capacity, looking very distinguished in lilac satin, silver embroideries, 
and deep purple velvet train. Lady Galway presented her only daughter, Hon. 
Violet Monckton. Mrs. Powney’s Early \ictorian toilette was much admired. 
Countess Harrington in grey and blue and silver, with pink roses ; the Countess 
of Hopetoun in pink and gold brocade, and carrying an exquisite Goodyear 
bouquet of white exotics and pink roses ; Lady Trevelyan in Quaker-like dove 
colour and brown; Lady Mary Carr Glyn in black and mauve; and Mrs. 
Moorhouse, wife of the Bishop of Manchester, were among the best-known 
people present. 

Next week’s Drawing-room will be a very crowded affair, the Queen having 
expressed her intention of holding it in person. The general attendance will be 
enormous. Among the brides will be the Countess of Kingston, the lady whose 
example in wearing a velvet shamrock on her wedding gown has been followed 
by so many girls who have wedded Irishmen. Half-a-dozen Duchesses at least 
will be present, so that due honour will be done to the only May Drawing-room 
at which Her Majesty will be present. 

Princess Christian has fixed next Wednesday for the first day of the annual 
sale at the Royal School of Art Needlework in the Exhibition Road. It will be 
continued on the three following days. The artistic old furniture has been 
rearranged, and some very beautiful specimens of needlework have been 
prepared. 

To-day (Saturday) is the private view of the Propert collection of historical 
miniatures and enamels at the Fine Art Society’s Galleries, 148, New Bond 
Street. The Tudor and Stuart royalties may be studied in these miniatures, as 
well as the Cromwellian notabilities, and the men of brain of the Elizabethan 
period. Among early miniaturists, Hilliard, Oliver, Cooper and Plimer will be 
found well represented, but none so richly as Cosway, of whom there are no less 
than twenty-six Cosways. As all are for sale, this is an unexampled chance for 
collectors. 

A most interesting exhibition of pictures—well worth a visit—and one that 
will particularly appeal to readersof COUNTRY LIFE, is that of aseriesof canine cele- 
brities painted by Maud Earl, now on view at Messrs. Graves’s Galleries, 6, Pall 
Mall, S.W. The subjects of the pictures are all pedigree dogs, among them being 
several exceptionally good pictures. Dogs belonging to H.M. the Queen and 
T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of Wales, photographs of which have already 
appeared in CoUNTRY LIFE, are among Miss Maud Earl’s canine celebrities, 
besides pictures of some half-hundred other notable dogs of the day. 


FROM THE PAVILION. 


HE West Indian cricket season is over. Lord Hawke is bringing his 
merrie men home again—indeed they have arrived by now—and 
Mr. Priestley’s certainly have alreadycome. Naturally and rightly there was 
a strong flavour of Yorkshire pudding in Lord Hawke’s lot—rather more than the 
West Indians were able to digest. They over-did it a little. To lose two 
matches only out of fourteen is not enough, though no doubt it is pleasant work 
winning. Trinidad should be specially pleased with itself for having twice 
beaten such a side. The balance was a little better adjusted between Mr. 
Priestley’s team and their opponents. Mr. Stoddart was a giant of strength to 
the side. But is it not just a little to be regretted that Mr. Stoddart does not 
give himself a little rest in the winter? We cannot think that his batting last 
summer benefited by the perpetual cricket of the previous months in Australia. 
Mr. Stoddart may tell us that this is no business of ours, but of this we can but 
say that we decline to agree with him. Mr. Stoddart’s batting is a matter of 
national importance. 

Perhaps it is rather a good thing that the Australians are not coming this 
year. They always do us good, wake us up out of too somnolent an attitude of 
self-complacency, make us self-critical ; and yet it is possible to have too rauch 
of them. For one thing, they take some of the interest out of county cricket, 
both by eclipsing it and also by taking away a county representative, now and 
then, to oppose them in what are called the “test” matches. In the absence of 
the Australians the Philadelphians are coming, and have arranged a heavy 
programme—first-class counties, Universities, and M.C.C.—a programme that 
really seems likely to be a little too big for them. Ilowever, it is some years 
since we have seen them, and they may have learned something since their last 
visit. 

The Surrey trial match—eleven against next sixteen---at the Oval, brought 
out a show of talent from Mr. H. B. Chinnery—a good name in athletics. His 
forty-one runs were thoroughly well made, and he should be of use to the 
county. It seems likely that Surrey may be without Lohmann’s services tnis 
year, but she will have a strong side, and should contest the championship with 
Yorkshire and Lancashire. Mr. Leveson-Gower, whose natural talent for 
captaincy will not be required by the county just at present, will be a great help 
to the batting strength. Mr. Key, the reigning captain, began the year with a 
‘* duck’s egg” ; but he has rather a trick, and a useful one, of keeping his runs 
till they are wanted, LONG-SLIP. 
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THE TAMESIS SAILING CLUB. 


HE spring season of the various 
sailing clubs on the Thames 
may now be said .to be in full 

swing, most of che riverside clubs 
having held their opening matches some 
time during March, when the wind 
can more generally be depended on 
than is the case later on, and the river 
is not so crowded with pleasure boats 
as to necessitate frequent divergences in 
order to avoid collisions. 

The clubs which have their quarters 
on mid-river (since only Bourne End can 
justly claim the title of Upper, while the 
Lower Thames or mouth of the river 
is given up to the larger yacht clubs) 
may be again divided into two—those 
holding their matches in the neighbour- 
hood of Hammersmith, such as the Audsan % Yes 
Ranelagh S.C., Chiswick S.C., London 
S.C.,and Hammersmith Corinthian S.C., Photo. by F. G. Callcatt. 
and those in the neighbourhood of 
Kingston. The latter are the Thames S.C., whose club-house 
is situated at Surbiton, from which the course is either up stream 
through the Waterworks Reach, or down stream through 
Kingston Reach ; the Surbiton branch of the Minima S.C., which 
uses the same course; the Thames Valley S.C., at Hampton; 
and the Tamesis S.C., whose headquarters are on the island 
opposite the Albany Club, in Teddington Reach. Besides these 
clubs, the Royal Canoe Club includes sailing races in the pro- 
gramme of its regatta, held annually in Teddington Reach at 
the beginning of July, though its sailing races at other times 
are for the most part decided at Burnham-on-Crouch. 

Of these clubs, the Tamesis, the subject of our present 
sketch, is the youngest, having been formed in 1885; but though 
the last comer, and presumably having to be content with the 
leavings, so to speak, of the other and older clubs, the course over 
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Photo. by F. G. Callcott. 


Photo. by F. G. Callcott. ROUNDING THE BUOY. 
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which its matches are decided is not by any means the least 
beautiful nor the least suitable for the purposes of sailing, the 
country round being very open, and the reaches of the river 
scarcely ever entirely free from wind. 

The Easter Monday meeting has been held annually for 
many yezrs past, and has always secured good entries as well as 
a good share of attention from the holiday-making public. 

The morning match, the subject of our illustrations, was for 
boats of above *5 rating, over eight rounds of the long course, 
and must certainly be described as a most interesting race from 
start to finish, the well-known saying that a race is never lost 
until it is won being specially exemplified in this instance. The 
starters were :—Kitten, 1:10, Mr. C. E. Browne; Aileen, -8o, 
Mr. W. H. Wheeler; Nadeschda, -80, Mr. C. P. Gosnell; 
Cobra, ‘80, Mr. C. A. Lafone; Atalanta, °80, Mr. P. 
Waterlow. 

Kitten was first away, and was 
followed in the order named _ by 
Nadeschda, Atalanta, Cobra, and 
Aileen. During the first round Aileen 
and Cobra overtook Nadeschda, and 
soon afterwards Cobra forged to the 
front and maintained her position with 
very slight exception until the end. 
when, however, she had a_ sharp 
struggle with Kitten for first place, 
not finally securing the victory until 
within 100 yards from the finish. 
Aileen had the misfortune to foul the 
buoy in the seventh round, and the 
second prize, after a close race between 
Nadeschda and Atalanta during the 
greater part of the time, fell to 
Nadeschda. The times and positions 
of the boats were as follow :— 


h. min. sec 


Cobra - - 12 13 9 Winner 
Kitten +. Say 39 
Nadeschda - 12 14 16 2nd prize 
Copyright, Atalanta - I2 14 48 3rd prize 
Aileen - fouled buoy. 
, During the interval between the 


morning and afternoon races the flag 
officers of the club, in accordance with 
their usual custom, entertained the 
members and racing crews to lunch, 
Mr. E. J. Allcard, the Commodore, 
who also acted as officer of the day in 
the direction of the races, presiding. 

The afternoon matches were sweep- 
stakes for boats of over ‘5 rating and 
*5 rating and under, the smaller class 
starting first. 

Owing to lack of wind the course, 
at first arrangéd for six rounds, had to 
be reduced to four. The first and 
third prizes in the larger class went in 
the same way as in the morning, 
Aileen, however, taking second prize 
in place of Nadeschda. In the smaller 
class, for which there were also five 
entries, the prizes went to Audrey, 
Coryphée, and Meryl. 

Sopyright. F. G. Cattcorr. 
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THE PURSUIT OF THE RABBIT.—I. 


/ GLANCE at our illustration, 

PLENTY OF Sport, shows that 
Ad the four sportsmen have been 
lucky. Intent on expelling from his 
labyrinthine fastnesses the gentle, mis- 
chievous, toothsome, and multitudinous 
rabbit, they have given orders that the 
ferrets should be found fasting and 
eager for their prey in the morning, and 
the morning has turned out to be one 
after the rabbiter’s own heart. It is 
midwinter. The bracken, in which the 
conies found an impregnable fortress 
during the summer months, has been 
turned into a fulvous mass of strewn 
fronds by the November rain. The 
bare stems are bent and broken in every 
direction; the green growth whici 
clothed the rough surface of the 
clearing until a few months ago has 
perished. So man may see the rabbit 
as he runs and, if hand and eye will but 
act in ready and accurate harmony, may 
lay him low with prompt skill. It is 
midwinter, for the branches of the 
deciduous trees are bare of leaves, and 
the air is still, for the feathery arms of 
the murmuring pines have not stirred 
sufficiently to trouble the artist who 
makes the sun his servant, and has, in 
the sun, a servant that cannot lie. If there was a suspicion of 
frost in the small hours of the morning so much the better, for 
the rabbits will then bolt the more briskly, and afford the 
better sport. 

Our sportsmen are well equipped, though there are countries 
abounding in gorse and blackthorn in which they would be wise 
to wear gaiters. The novelist’s pompous phrase, ‘‘ The squire’s 
blackthorns involved gaiters,” has always seemed to me instinct 
with common sense; but, if other men prefer to leave their legs 
unprotected, the thorns are their own concern. At any rate, 
these gentlemen have sound dogs, as you may see by their 
attitude. The retriever on the right, at the heel of the man 
carrying the game-bag, which may contain an unconsidered trifle 
in the way of a brace of pheasants or a woodcock before the day 
is out, is a monument of eagerness and self-control. He is 
following the effect of the first shot as eagerly as the gun on the 
left, who must be on the watch lest bunny, winding behind a 
stump at the moment of pulling the trigger, should give him a 
difficult chance among the tree-trunks. But he will not stir 
until he is ordered to do so, although his soft black lips are wet 
with the humour of excitement. Those rough terriers, too, are 
quivering with eagerness, but they are well broken. And that is 
a great thing gained, for, whereas a headstrong terrier may spoil 
the sport of a whole day, a terrier that knows his business is 
worth his weight in gold. 

It is better to call these dogs terriers simply. They are 


Photo. by C. Reid, Wishaw 





Photo. by C. Ketd, Wishaw, 


NOT SO EASY. 





PLENTY OF SPORT. rane. 


hard as nails, wiry and harsh in coat, cobby and powerful in build, 
prick-eared, and alert. On the show bench probably they would 
stand no chance, but the same thing may be said of some of the 
staunchest breeds of terriers in the kingdom, for it is the unhappy 
fact that judges at shows have been too much in the habit of 
forgetting that the essential business of a terrier is to kill vermin, 
and to go to earth. Perhaps neither the Wynnstay terriers, nor 
the remnants of the famous breed established by Sir Robert 
Vaughan, nor the Sealy Ham family, famed in Pembrokeshire, 
would be looked at twice in the Crystal Palace. Our spirited 
friends in the picture are most like to the Sealyham breed, though 
the scene is English; and the Sealyham breed is one of the best 
in the world. Cherry, a bitch weighing but nine pounds, was 
found one summer morning in 1896, in’ the company of a full- 
grown dog fox, which had come to harry Mr. John Worthington’s 
young pheasants in the night, and was a mangled corpse in the 
morning. I have seen Sealyham terriers bolt many full-grown 
otters and pin them alone when the hounds were far away. lor 
rabbiting, by dint of sheer indifference to the thorniest brake, by 
virtue of their keenness in marking, and of their thorough appre- 
ciation of all that is required of them in every branch of the 
sport, they are not to be surpassed. But they are not lovely 
from the orthodox point of view; the famous Cherry had, 
horrible to relate, a pink nose. 

In the second illustration entitled Nor So Easy, the 
party of four have divided forces, and the younger man of 
the two who are here represented 
is endeavouring to persuade the ferret 
to re-enter the great bury among the 
roots of what was once a mighty tree, 
from which, at least, two. bunnies 
you may see them with the grey-white 
underpart exposed-—-have scurried to 
their death. The ferret, be it observed, 
is not anxious to go into the hole, and 
for good reason. ‘* Why,” argues this 
fearless beast of prey before which cats 
run wild, and even foxes have been 
known to bolt, “should I seek my 
quarry in the darkness underground 
when two rabbits lie within scenting 
distance in the open air?” So our 
lithe, pink-eyed, and bloodthirsty friend 
holds its head up and refuses to dash 
headlong into the bowels of the earth. 
Moreover, if there are more rabbits in 
the bury trouble is surely impending, 
and for many reasons. Firstly, the 
ferret, unless, in pursuarice of a custom 
as unnecessary and antiquated as it is 
cruel, its mouth has been sewn up, is 
not muzzled. . Now, on the subject of 
muzzling there has been much disputa- 
tion. Some men swear by unmuzzled 
ferrets, some by patent muzzles, some 
Copyright. by a ferret on a line. Personally, | 
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prefer to muzzle my own ferrets thus :—Place two pieces of fine 
strong twine side by side, tie two knots about three-fourths of 
an inch apart (the size of the ferret must decide the precise space 
between the knots), place the string so that one of the knots is 
exactly in the centre of the ferret’s throat and in a line 
with the jaw joints, and then, passing the ends of the string round 
the neck on either side, tie firmly behind the ears. Half the 
work is done. Now draw the other end of the strings forward, 
so thac the other knot comes just within the point of the lower 
jaw of the ferret. Pass the ends of the string round the jaw 
on either side and tie firmly, but not too tight, over the nose. 
Remember that, while it is almost impossible to strangle a ferret, 
it has quite a tender nose. This done, nothing remains except to 
tie the nose strings and the ear strings together over the fore- 
head, and to cut off the loose ends. The unaccustomed ferret 
may struggle a little at first, but a 
ferret is easy to hold when you know 
how to do it, and one old white friend 
of mine, who went by the name of 
Peter the Great, would place his fore- 
paws together in the attitude of prayer 
when he was hauled out of his den, and 
would look as if he liked it. At any 
rate, he knew it meant sport, and sport 
of the kind he liked best, with soft 
rabbits and not with rats, which had a 
nasty way of driving their great incisors 
into his sensitive nose. 

The advantages of the muzzle are 
plain ; it saves the necessity of ‘* taking 
chances,” as the Americans have it. A 
well-trained ferret, free to use his teeth, 
may go against Nature and refrain 
from killing and eating, and going to 
sleep; a muzzled ferret has no choice 
in the matter. 

But as in the case of our second 
illustration, there are other causes 
present to explain the picture entitled 
Too Long UNnperR Grounp. Some- 
body had to approach the hole, of 
course, and the man who grasps the 
ferret is within his rights. But surely 
he of the flowing beard must have 
known that it was needless for him to 
come tramping on the top of the echoing bury—for a rabbit hole 
carries sound like a telephone or a whispering gallery—and that 
he and the dogs might be twenty or thirty yards off with advan- 
tage. | The essential rules of successful ferreting are to keep 
silence, to avoid tramping the ground near the holes, and never 
to shoot until the bolting rabbit is well clear. Each and all of 
these rules having clearly been broken—see how close those dead 
rabbits lie to the hole from which they issued—it was clear to me 
when I saw the last picture that there was trouble waiting in 
the future, that Brer Rabbit would surely lie low and refuse to 
stir, and that the sinuous ferret would stay with him. 

The illustration shows that the mental prophecy was justified. 
Barbarossa—his beard may just as well have been auburn as not 
—is still standing too close. There has been silence below in- 
stead of that delightful sound of hollow rumbling which presages 
the exit of a rabbit, or perhaps two, compelled to run the gauntlet 
of two twelve bores carrying some four ounces of leaden hail 
between them. 

The shooters have lost patience, and the younger 
man has placed his ear at the mouth of the hole that he may 
listen for the sound of scratching within. He hears many things 
inaudible to the man who stands upright : a low murmur speaking 
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of a train moving far away, the call of a cock pheasant in a 
distant covert, the sound of a woodman’s axe a mile off, or the 
sharp sound of a horse’s hoof on far highway. For the rabbit hole 
plays the part of an ear trumpet, and collects sound from a great 
distance. Then, straining his ears, if it be possible, he recognises 
a faint sound within the earthy cavern, a sound like the beating 
of his own heart, a muffled but regular thud. It is the ferret 
scratching at the rabbit, and, unless there are symptoms of 
greater movement soon, there is nothing for it but to localise the 
sound as nearly as may be and to dig. 

Some men, especially old poachers, have a wonderful skill 
in knowing where to sink a shaft. One rascally but genial com- 


_ panion of my early rabbiting days possessed it in a high state of 


development. We named him “ Poddle,” from his manner of 
pronouncing the ‘“ paddle,” or diminutive spade, with which he 
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TOO LONG UNDER GROUND. 


was armed. He would listen for a moment, raise his crafty 
head, listen again, and then dash away, perhaps ten yards, to a 
spot which his eye and ear indicated to him. A big stone would 
be raised, or a quick cut or two would be made with the spade, 
and in a moment “ Poddle” would drag forth in triumph from a 
cul-de-sac rabbit and ferret, the former with some part of his body 
bare of fur, and having the appearance of blue-grey parchment, 
the latter with Angora gloves upon his hands. Was it all skill 
on ‘ Poddle’s” part? Who shall say? He lived in a neigh- 
bouring village, and appeared to prosper. He possessed ferrets 
and dogs, but no other visible means of subsistence. He 
appeared to know our rabbits and our rabbit holes as well as the 
Bohemian of Paris knew the Quartier Latin in old days, and 
knows Montmartre now. He wasas familiar with the difficulties 
of the bury by the lower pool as a barrister’s clerk is with the 
short cuts of the Inner Temple. Perhaps his prophecies were 
based upon experience rather than the result of an instinctive 
power of prevision; but it doesn’t matter which, for he was an 
amusing rascal, and there is no rabbiting to be done where he is 
now. It may be worth while to add that, so sporting are our 
unlicensed rabbit robbers, no poaching is attempted in the 
breeding season. AUCEPS. 





MR. CHAPMAN’S KENNEL. 


a prominent show, either in the United Kingdom or on the 

Continent, at which the name of Mr. R. Chapman, Glenboig, 
N.B., has not, within the last ten years, appeared in the prize 
list. A record of which Baillie, Mr. Chapman’s kennel manager, 
is deservedly proud, is that scored at Rotterdam, exactly four 
years ago, when the team taken over to the annual show won no 
less than twenty-eight prizes, the exact list being fifteen firsts, 
four seconds, and nine specials, including the special offered for 
dogs shown in the best condition. This was, indeed, a memor- 
able record, especially when the keenness of the competition is 
taken into consideration. Baillie has, however, exceptional 
facilities for keeping his dogs in good condition, for although 
Glenboig is within easy reach of Glasgow—on the main line 
between St. Mungo and Edinburgh, as a matter of fact—the 
surrounding country is unapproachable for the keeping in work 
of a kennel of sporting dogs. Nowhere, either side of the 


| T would be a matter of more than ordinary difficulty to find 


Tweed, or even in America, where there are some palatial estab- 
lishments of a similar character, are dogs better housed and 
cared for, and although Mr. Chapman is no “coddler,” it is a 
fact that his mortality bill is invariably very low. The establish- 
ment of such a kennel as Glenboig was a tremendous under- 
taking, but on the principle that a thing worth doing is worth 
doing well, Mr. Chapman has slowly but surely built up a 
reputation that is without rival. 

It is a fact that no kennel could to-day put down so strong 
a team of purely sporting dogs, and it is equally true that no 
owner pays greater attention to type than does the subject of 
this sketch. In an idle moment I took up the other day an old 
copy of an Annual, now defunct, to which Mr. Chapman contri- 
buted a very sound article on pointers and setters of that year. 

At the time I had no idea that I should so soon be called 
on to write upon the Glenboig kennels; but I well remember 
the soundness of the eminent Scot’s arguments, which, for 
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the benefit of those who, while 
knowing Mr. Chapman, may 
not have read his article, I 
reproduce. It is characteristic 
of the man. “Irish setters,” 
writes Mr. Chapman, ‘show 
a great improvement, both in 
numbers and quality, but in 
no breed is there more diver- 
sity of opinion as to what con- 
stitutes a show dog, and it is 
time some proper understand- 
ing was come to, as it is quite 
a common thing to find a dog 
win first and special for the 
best dog in the show, and 
when shown a few days later, 
to get a V.H.C. card. ‘Billy’ 
Graham’s idea is to stop 
breeding dogs for a time, and 
breed a few judges. But I 
think Mr. Graham is wrong, 
as we have far too many 
judges, some of whom would 
not know one dog from another, 
if led in by different persons, 
without referring tothe judging- 
book. 

‘IT do not like to say any- 
thing against specialist clubs, 
as they have done much for 
the different breeds they have 
taken up; but, as a rule, they 
appoint the judges from their 
own members, many of whom 
are entirely incompetent, and 
it is painful to see them in the 
ring. Not only do they make 
a muddle of the classes they 
judge, but when exhibiting 
they fancy they should win 
with anything, and are in- 
variably bad losers.” This is 
straight-forwardness _ personi- 
fied, especially when it is re- 
membered that, with perhaps 
the exception of his friend Mr. 
Geo. Raper, of Sheffield, the 
Glenboig celebrity shows more 
frequently under the very men 
he so ridicules than any other 
living breeder. This.character, 
however, has made Mr. Chap- 
man exceedingly popular; and 
lucky indeed is the executive 
that can persuade him to accept 
a judging engagement. Having 
turned out so many grand dogs 
of almost every variety, no 
man has a keener eye for 
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CLUMBER SPANIEL WYCOMBE RATTLE. Copyright 


HEATHER TOP AND HEATHER DICK. Copyright, 


a promising youngster, and although, canny Scot that he is, This is, however ‘ business, simply business,” and the fact that 
Mr. Chapman has never been known to pay record prices, it is a dog has passed through Mr. Chapman’s hands stamps it as 
notorious that he has a singular faculty for purchasing a dog at being a good one, for no wastrel is ever found kennel room even 
a low figure and afterwards disposing of it at a huge profit. for a single night at Glenboig. To mention all the celebrities 
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that Mr. Chapman has bred or 
had in his kennel during his 
long and honourable career 
would occupy far more space 
than I have at my disposal, 
but the frequency with which 
his well-known registered prefix 
Heather is seen at the top of 
the prize list proves how 
successful is his strain. In 
1895 his setters proved well- 
nigh invincible ; in fact, so far 
ahead were they of all others 
shown, that at the close of one 
of his best seasons he announced 
his intention of not showing so 
much in the future. 

That determination — he 
has maintained, consequently 
his famed quartette of cham- 
pions, Heather Grouse, 
Heather Nap, Heather Kate, 
and Heather Swell, went into 
partial retirement. Their pro- 
geny, however, put in an 
appearance now and then, and 
one, Heather Jock, a promising 
Gordon setter claiming Cham- 
pion Heather Nap as sire, is 
included in the series of photo- 
graphs which accompany this 
article. 

Atthe Royal DublinShow, Fhoto. C. Reid, Wishaw. HEATHER GRAPHIC AND HEATHER BANG. Copyright. 
in Easter week, Mr. Chapman 
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made almost a clean sweep in 
pointers with his dog and bitch 
puppies Heather Rap and 
Heather Rip, with their sires 
Heather Graphic and Heather 
Bee, the two latter being 
Devonshire bred and_ well- 
known show goers. Of the 
two puppies, Heather Rip was 
pronounced to be one of the 
best ever reared at Glenboig, 
she being wonderfully typical 
in every respect. Her appear- 
‘ance in the ring was_ very 
keenly criticised; but, bar a 
little ring shyness, she com- 
ported herself exceedingly well 
in the experienced hands of 
_ Baillie. The future of this young- 
ster should be a brilliant one. 
In Gordon setters, retrie- 
vers, and spaniels, Mr. Chap- 
man is also rarely out of the 
money, and of the latter 
variety his famous Champion 
Wycombe Rattle, a winner at 
the Crystal Palace, Birming- 
ham, Leicester, and Manches- 
ter, among other first-class 
. et ? " ; : shows, is well worth a note. 
dean % Kearns pa baat Se —— es 7% eis She is certainly one of the 
best Clumbers ever bred, and 
Photo. by C. Keid, Wishaw. HEATHER JOCK AND HEATHER MAY. ; although over eight years old, 
being born on January 4th, 
1889, she retains her form and 
superb properties astonishingly 
well. ‘Typical in head, she is 
also active, and possesses tuat 
intelligent expression so very 
seldom seen, even in spaniels 
often in the prize list. Her 
coat is massive and of the right 
texture, whilst as regards sub- 
stance and body formation, she 
is, indeed, hard to beat. 
This must conclude my aii 
too brief article on Scotland’s 
premier kennel. But few 
English breeders have visited 
the famed. Lanarkshire estab- 
lishment, but those who have 
will agree with me that but 
scant justice can be done to it 
in an article of this description 
Fho'o. by C. Reid, Wishaw. SPA NIELS. Copyright. BIRKDALE. 
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LADY CHARLES FITZROY AND HER CHILDREN. 
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zoa, Grosvenor Street, W. 


COUNTRY. HOMES: HATFIELD HOUSE.—H. 


HEN King James I. journeyed southward to assume 
the crown which fortune and right had given him, he 
was entertained for a time at Theobalds, the stately 

mansion of Sir Robert Cecil, at Cheshunt, in Hertfordshire. 
“You have here,” he might have exclaimed with Falstaff, ‘a 
goodly dwelling and a rich.” It was an excellent locality for his 


favourite diversion of hunting, and there was a smiling plenty 


and graceful sweetness about the place, which exercised a potent 
charm over James, who came fresh from the ruder mansions and 
sterner surroundings of his northern home; and he forthwith 
meditated an exchange. Elizabeth’s astute Secretary of State, 
her “little man,” “ pigmy,” or “elf,” had inherited Theobalds 


from his father, the great Lord Burleigh, who had spent the 
leisure of a large portion of his lifetime in beautifying the 
palatial Hertfordshire mansion, as well as Burleigh House “ by 
Stamford town,” and the splendid dwelling in the Strand, which 
yet, by its locality, perpetuates his name. The wish of a 
sovereign is equivalent to a-command, especially of a sovereign 
from whom much is expected, and to do James the justice he 
deserves, he offered no mean thing in exchange. There was 
the palace of “Hatfield not far away, which Henry VIIL., 
move suo, had converted from the residence of a Church dignitary to 
a royal abode, as in the case of Hampton Court and Tittenhanger. 
It was a place princes had delighted to dwell in, and 
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Sir Robert Cecil seems to have been nowise loath to make 
the transfer. Hatfield had been a favourite residence of 
the bluff king, and his son was living there when news 
was brought of his death. Then came the Earl of Hertford, 
with a train of nobles, to escort the royal youth to the metropolis, 
twenty miles away, along the great North Road. Afterwards 
the Princess Elizabeth resided at Hatfield, with Sir Thomas 
Pope for her guardian, and many grave persons for her in- 
structors. Sir Thomas, however, was all for blending relaxation 
with study, and to that end would contrive revels and pageants 
for the diversion of his charge. Thus, at Shrovetide in 1556, he 
made “‘a great and rich masking,” with minstrels ‘“ antickly 
disguised,” ladies, nobles, and knights, all in satin and gold, and 
a wonderful castle, followed by the play of ‘*‘ Holophernes,” the 
which “ folleries” it would seem Queen Mary misliked, for she 
thereupon admonished the knight, and the sounds of revelry 
were stilled. They say that Elizabeth was seated, on a dark day 
in November, beneath an oak in Hatfield Park, which yet puts 
forth its green, when news of her accession was brought. 

But Cecil, like his father, was a builder, and no sooner had 
Hatfield come into his hands than, with one regretful look at 
Theobalds—for which, as he told Sir Robert Lake, he ‘‘ borrowed 
one day’s retreat from London”—he set about reconstructive 
plans, and carried down with him several friends to advise upon 
the site to be chosen. To build the Hatfield of his dreams it was 
necessary to demolish three sides of the quadrangle of the old 
palace, but the fourth now stands, a delightful example of mellow 
old Tudor brickwork, wherein horses munch their fodder, though 
imagination calls up still the old bishops of Ely who dwelt there, 
aud awakes the echoes of Ascham’s voice expounding Plato to 
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Elizabeth, and the sounds of her lute 
and virginals. 

There is every reason to believe 
that Cecil was his own architect. He 
had imbibed the luxurious taste for 
palace building from his father, and 
was a diligent student of styles, though 
he may well have availed himself of the 
services of John Thorpe, and the 
example of John of Padua. Sir Thomas 
Lucy had built Charlecote, Leicester 
had added his ‘ lodgings” to Kenil- 
worth, Sir John Thynne was working 
at Longleat, and the Earl of Suffolk at 
Audley End. Cecil was as energetic 
and as successful as any of these. His 
work has a splendid solidity and im- 
pressive massiveness, and shows fine 
crouping of lights and shades, richness 
of detail, and majestic character’ of 
internal arrangement that place it very 
high among the achievements of 
domestic architecture. An account of 
its special features must be reserved 
for another article. The lofty grandeur 
and finished beauty of the central block, 
the magnificent windows of the great 
projecting wings, and the singular com- 
pleteness of the whole structure, place it 
among the chiefest of our English 
stately homes. Preparations for the 
building work were made in_ the 
autumn of 1607, and, during the whole of the following year, it 
was actively pushed forward. In July, 1609, the total cost of the 
house was set down at the apparentiy modest sum of £8,500, 
but this was somewhat exceeded. English stone-workers, 
Flemish brick-carvers, Florentine and Venetian inlayers and 
plaster-men were engaged by the score, and the ‘ little beagle,”’ 
as men called Cecil, then Earl of Salisbury, went actively to and 
fro, earning, indeed, something of the ill-will of his neighbours by 
inclosing a part of Hatfield Chase. Such substantial progress 
had been made at the beginning of 1610, that a Flemish or 
French joiner named Janivere set about the wainscot, chimney- 
pieces, and other woodwork, which, by beauty of selected 
wood, admirable handicraft, and rare carving, are yet a chief 
adornment of Hatfield. The friezes, panels, mouldings, and 
arabesques are admirable, and the embellishments of staircases, 
galleries, and doorways throughout the house never fail to charm 
by reason of their infinite variety, and highly-effective character. 
Many memorials of Elizabeth and her Tudor and Stuart 
kinsmen soon found a place in the new structure. Her cradle 
and garden-hat, and the saddle-cloth used at Tilbury in 1588, are 
there, with the famous portrait by Zucchero, and her favourite 
tree is still pointed out. 

So Hatfield rose as a splendid pile, and, aloft, in the 
cresting of the great entrance-tower on the south or main front 
towards the hollow square, the date of completion, 1611, may 
be discerned. But, as is so often the case, the Minister did not 
live to witness the full rounding of his hopes. He was looking 
on when Death touched him upon the shoulder, and it was his 
son, William Cecil, second Earl of Salisbury, who first dwelt in 
the stately home he had reared. Joun LeyLanp. 
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THE MORTLAKE ATHLETIC SPORTS. 


HE Easter Monday Athletic Sports of the Mortlake Foot- 
ball Club have long been the recognised holiday attrac- 
tion of the district, and, though the price of admission is 

not high, the meeting is always well managed and free from any 
rowdyism or horse play such as is sometimes indulged in on a 
public holiday. 

It was, no doubt, with this object in view that the com- 
mittee have of recent years arranged that the meeting shall be 
held on the present ground, Castlenau Field, 
instead of on the village green of Mortlake, 
where it formerly took place, and where, of 
course, it was open to the holiday crowd 
making their way from London to Richmond 
or Hampton Court. 

The nineteenth anniversary, in spite of 
threatening weather, which fortunately did not 
turn to rain until quite late in the evening, 
passed off with the customary success of these 
gatherings, an additional feature of attraction 
on this anniversary being the presence of the 
Duke and Duchess of Teck, who drove over 
from White Lodge during the afternoon and 
remained until the conclusion of the sports, 
when the Duchess presented the prizes to the 
successful competitors. 

In the programme there were five open 
races, five local events, including the Sack and 
Three-Legged Races, and six boys’ and girls’ 
races. 

Of the local events, the 100 Yards Local 
Handicap, with which the meeting opened, was won by the 
scratch man, G. H. Larcombe (Mortlake Football Club), the 
other prize-winners being C, A. Ive and A. H. Smith (both 
of the East Sheen Athletic Club). 

The prizes in the Mile Local Handicap, the first presented 
by the Duke of Teck and the second by Dr. Macintosh, went to 
S. Dowsett, W. A. MacDermott, and J. Bishop, all of the East 
Sheen Athletic Club. 

A rather unusual distance was the 1,000 Yards Local Race, 
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for which eleven entries were made, and for which C, A. Ive and 
E. Morris were the successful competitors, running first and 
second. 

At any other than the sternly business-like meetings, 
such as the L.A.C. at Stamford Bridge or the high-class 
meetings at Queen’s Club, itis the frequent custom to introduce 
a few amusing races into the programme for the benefit of 
those spectators who have not been educated up to the appre- 
ciation of the more serious events. Among these contests the 
one which always appears to give most satisfaction to the 
onlookers is the Sack Race. It is invariably amusing to see 
persons in ridiculous situations—and what can be more supremely 
so than to lie sprawling helplessly on the ground—but courtesy 
and good breeding restrain the laugh and jest that rises readily 
to the lips where the position is involuntarily assumed and 
altogether unappreciated by the luckless individual whose 
equilibrium some contretemps has unexpectedly upset. But 
where the situation is deliberately courted, laughter long -and 
loud greets the futile struggles of the unfortunate competitor 
who has tripped and come to ground, and lies rolling about 
in ineffectual efforts to recover an upright position ; at last lying 
prone, ignominiously waiting to be released from his self-imposed 
imprisonment. |Everybody—who has not tried it—thinks it 
quite an easy matter to run a race in a sack, whereas there are 
few tbhirgs in athletics really more difficult. If it ever be true 
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that ‘a race is never lost till it’s won,” the proverb pre-eminently 
applies to a sack race. Five yards from home the leader, 
actuated by impetuous movements similar to those of the 
bounding kangaroo, may appear to be, in racing terms—but 
here quite inappropriate language—‘ walking in,” when a false 
step, a catch on the sack, and over he rolls, to lie a helpless, 
inert mass of humanity, until again “taken out of the bag.” 
The old Roman motto, ‘‘Iestina lente,” is a good one to 
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SECOND HEAT OF 190 YARDS OPEN. 


remember on these occasions. If to run in sacks had been part 
of the conditions of the great original race between the hare and 
the tortoise, instead of the result having been regarded as a 
“turn-up,” the ring would, at the outset, have wanted odds laid 
on the tortoise. The race here (of which we give an illustration) 
caused much amusement, as it invariably does, and was won by 
W. Barnes, of the Mortlake Footbali Club, P. Worssam (East 
Sheen A.C.) coming in second. 

The Three-Legged Race, after one false start through the 
bandage joining two of the competitors becoming 
unfastened, was won by S. F. Russell and 

‘i . TT. Fallaize. 

i Boys’ and Girls’ Races, though we do not 
5 expect to find any records made, are always 
amusing, and excite much interest among the 
parents of the competitors. The 300 Yards 
Boys’ Handicap, won by E. McDermott, aged 
seven years seven months, contained, according 
to the programme, one athlete of the mature age 
of one yeav; but, although the rising generation 
is proverbially precocious, it does not appear 
that the entrance fee was paid for any such 
infant in arms. As a matter of fact, it was a 
printer’s error for ‘‘ ten years.” 

The 200 Yards Girls’ Handicap was won 
by the “ limit man”—or limit woman, possibly, 
it may be more literally correct to say— 
G. Williamson, aged five years ten months, 
the second prize going to D. Hughes (nine 
years old), and a 300 Yards Girls’ Handicap 
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respectively by A. H. Williamson— 
the family evidently being fleet of 
foot—and W. Bishop. 

The open events were a 100 Yards 
Handicap, Half-Mile Novice Handi- 
cap, 300 Yards Handicap, One Mile 
Handicap, and Two Miles Handicap, 
all of which secured good entries. 
The largest entry was for the Half- 
Mile, in which sixty-four runners took 
part. This was divided into three 
heats. The places in the final heat 
were gained by E. A. S. Young, G. 
Krelle (Columbia Harriers), P. T. 
Card (Southwark H.), and P. Diver 
(Columbia H.). 

The too Yards Open Handicap, 
divided into seven heats, was wun by 
A. R. Lunney (Ravensbourne A.C.), 
the other prizes going to C. H. 
Saunders (Putney A.C.), H. J. 
Pridmore (Polytechnic H.), and J. 
Danby (Magpie H.). 

In the Mile Open Handicap, the 
scratch man, S. K. Moorcroft (Finchley 
H.), though running well, failed to gain 
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THE SACK RACE, 
a place in the first four, the first prize 
being taken by F. Pulham (Finchley 
H.), with a start of 45 yards, in the 
good time of 4min. 43sec. The other 
prizes fell to F. H. J. Bellini (Lorn 
A.C.), J. R. Muncer (Cavendish H.), 
and S. T. Pyrke (Blackheath H.). 

In the Two Miles Open Handi- 
cap, with which the meeting concluded, 
S. K. Moorcroft again figured as 
scratch man, but failed to make up his 
lost ground, the limit man receiving as 
much as 230 yards start. The prize 
winners were C. E. Haydon (South 
London H.), W. Williams (Poly- 
technic H.), and F. Cooper (Rane- 
lagh H.). 

The Duchess of Teck, who had 
been an interested spectator since her 
arrival, frequently sending to enquire 
from the committee as to the details 
of the various events, then presented 
the prizes, and after receiving the 
thanks of the committee for her kind 

offices, the proceedings terminated. 
Copyright. 1 








CANADIAN PONY. 


“ROM the Manor House, 
iz St. Hilaire, Canada, 
A.G.C. sends the 
following interesting note:—‘I 


thought you might like to have 


the photograph of a rather 
remarkable Canadian pony, 
which I herewith enclose for 


reproduction, if you care to 
make use of it. The pony is 
called ‘ Margot,’ and she is the 
great pet of the little girl, her 
rider. Margot, who only 
stands 14.2, used to be a 
wonderful jumper for her size, 
and has frequently carried 
Captain Campbell, formerly of 
the g2nd Gordon Highlanders, 
and the ex-master of the 
Montreal foxhounds, in the 
hunting field. She was a good 
and safe jumper, up to almost 
any weight. She is the dam 
of twelve foals. One, a grey, 
when: a two year old stand- 
ing 15.1, jumped through a 
dunghill door, 3ft. 6in. by 
3ft. 7in., without touching 
any part of the door or 
framework. Margot is now 
twenty-eight years old, and 
still smart and active.” 


MARGOT. 
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roared in his rage. ‘Do you want to make a swift 

and fearful end of me that you propose taking a 
man with an Indian liver, in the middle of winter, to the north- 
east corner of Norfolk? I tell you, Bob,” he concluded, 
solemnly, ‘if I die at Brancaster I swear to you that you shall 
not inherit a penny of my money,” and with that, as usual, 
the colonel’s rage gave way to a scarcely less tremendous 
paroxysm of laughter. 

‘* Then it seems to me, my dear sir,” said the professor, 
“that you are holding a brief against one and all of the golfing 
greens within reasonable distance of the metropolis. Or what 
do you say to North Berwick? You can dine comfortably in 
London and breakfast as comfortably at North Berwick, sleeping 
the night in the train. My poor friend Professor Huxley, when 
he lived in Edinburgh, used to say of North Berwick that he 
held it in the very highest respect, because people were in the 
habit of going thither, from Edinburgh, ‘ to be braced.’ ” 

“* The East Coast of Scotland,” groaned the colonel. ‘ Oh, 
Flegg! upon my word, you are too bad. How far is this 
confounded washing place—what is its name—Brancaster ? ” 

‘** Four hours, nearly, to Hunstanton, my dear sir, and then 
a seven-mile drive, or four and a-half or more to Birnam, or 
Docking, and a three or four mile drive.” 

“Worse than Westward Ho! by Jove,” the colonel 
ejaculated. ‘ Impossible! Brancaster! Where in name of 
heaven are we to go?” 

** Well,” said Mary, who had so far made few contributions 
to the controversy, ‘‘ you men are never likely to agree about it, 
so I’ll just make up your minds for you. We will go to 
Nairn.” 

** Nairn, my dear Mary!” the colonel protested, ‘‘ Nairn! 
The North Pole!” 

‘‘The Mentone of the North,” said young Bob, enthusiasti- 
cally. ‘ By Jove, Mary, you're a genius,” 

** You can dine in London,” Miss Mary continued, ‘ and be 
in Nairn in time for breakfast—late breakfast.” 

‘It’s perpetual night in those latitudes at this season,” the 
colonel grumbled. ‘Old Ellicott might be able to play by the 
aurora borealis—I don’t pretend to.’ 

“ There’s light enough for two rounds, uncle, and that's all 
that matters.” 


ss N ORTH-EAST corner of Norfolk!” the colonel fairly 
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‘I believe, my dear sir,” said the professor, “that Mary’s 
suggestion is worth consideration. I have always heard the 
winter climate of the Moray and Dernoch Firths described as 
singularly mild. The fuchsias and many delicate plants grow 
with remarkable luxuriance at Dunrobin, and I am assured by 
the inhabitants that snow is never known to lie on the links of 
Nairn.” 

‘‘The inhabitants are known to,” the colonel answered, drily, 
‘and I tell you how I can prove it. Last time I was in 
Nairn I saw‘a lot of red golf balls in Dalgleish’s shop. What 
were they doing there if there is never snow on the links?” 

“Why, that’s just it, uncle,’ young Bob said, cheekily, 
‘don’t you see—they’re in his shop because no one’s ever 
wanted to use them on the links. The thing’s evident.” 

‘Now what the dickens are you up to, I should like to 
know,” the colonel demanded, with fierce suspicion, “ piping up 
in favour of Nairn. You've always said that there was nothing 
in the course to compare with Sandwich or St. Andrews.”’ 

“ Ah! I’m afraid, uncle, of St. Andrews as of Sandwich,” 
he answered archly. ‘I’m afraid they might be too much for 
your delicate tropical liver.” 

“Young scoundrel!” the colonel retorted, darkly, “I 
know it’s some devilment you’re up to.” 

‘‘ Never mind, Robert, dear,” I heard Miss Mary whisper 
to him sotto voce, ‘it’s nice of you to speak up for my 
proposal.” 

And I heard him answer, in the same tone, rather bluntly, 
‘Oh, it wasn’t altogether that, you know, Mary; but it’s just 
about even betting whether the Highland Line won’t be snowed 
up about the time I ought to be going back to Oxford, and so, 
you see, I shall get a good bit longer vac.; that’s what I’m 
thinking of.” 

I heard Miss Mary call him a naughty boy, but the manner 
of her rebuke, and the expression of her face, made me think 
that the idea of the snowing up was not altogether displeasing 
to her either. 

‘“‘ Well,” said the colonel, resignedly, after Miss Mary’s train 
times had been confirmed by a reference to the “‘ A.B.C.,” “ well, 
after all, we can but die once, whether by frost-bite or otherwise. 
Let’s go to the Mentone of the North, then. I only hope it'll 
prove good its name.” 

(To be continued.) 





HUNT STEEPLECAASES. 


melancholy fact, but at the same time it carries with it 

certain compensating features in the shape of those enjoy- 
able social gatherings, hunt steepiechases and point-to-point 
races, functions which are just now in full swing. Of the 
two classes of races, the point-to-poimt are not only the most 
sporting, but the most conservative. It is easy to under- 
stand how these cross-country competitions had their origin. 


r 4%O hunting men the close of the season comes as a 


As men rode after hounds a spirit of emulation was en- 
gendered, and the question, Which was the better horse, 
which the better man? was often solved by riding a race 
over a given distance of country independently of hounds. 
However, the great drawback to this kind of steeplechasing 
as a popular spectacle was and is obvious; for, unless the 
spectators are mounted, or unless there is a convenient hill 
from which a good view of the course may be obtained, very 
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little of the incidents of the race 
can be seen. It was to obviate 
this difficulty that hunt meetings 
over round and more or less re- 
gular courses were instituted. 

Perhaps the most truly 
sporting of all steeplechase 
meetings of the present day 
are those which are brought 
off in some quiet country 
district—where no excursion 
trains are run from manu- 
facturing towns; where a 
black-board forms the number- 
frame, and a_ bell-tent the 
weighing-room ; and where it 
is not thought improper to 
have a servant of the hunt 
handy to whip refusing mounts 
over the water-jump. In cases 
of this kind, the local bunt 
meeting is one of the events of 
the year, and as such is looked 
forward to by all the country- 
side. It forms an excuse for 
country-house parties among 
one class, for a day’s pleasuring 
among another, since the local 
tradesman and the farmer get 
as much enjoyment out of it as 
the county magnate. 

These local meetings, how- 
ever, must not be confounded 
with point -to- point steeple- 
chases. It is the general rule 
for the latter to be ridden in 
red coats, at least so far as the 
first class is concerned, and 
catch-weights are as a rule the 
order of the day. There are 
usually two prizes in each race, 
one for the heavy - weights, 
another for the light. 

The local hunt meeting will 
be held over a natural country, 
and though the value of the 
races to be won may be small— 
thirty or forty pounds at the 
outside—they are not too small 
for many a person to have 
been planning, long before the 
date of the meeting, how he 
can secure a prize. A great 
deal of misplaced ingenuity is 
displayed by a certain section 
of the community in this 
respect; the so-called gentle- 
men farmers being the chief 
offenders, and these will often 
exhaust every effort to win 
races with anything except the 
class of animal for which the 
race was intended. One of the 
class referred to has very likely 
invested in a weedy thorough- 
bred, which he has from time 
to time taken out with the 
hounds. To say that he has 
hunted him is scarcely correct. 
He has jumped him over a few 


fences, given him a mild_ 


gallop, and then carefully taken 
him home. When this has 
been repeated a few times, the 
horse is a hunter, the master 
will be applied to for a 
ceitificate setting forth that he 
has been ‘regularly hunted,” 
and so he will be qualified to 
enter for a race open to hunters 
which have been ridden with 
the Blankshire hounds. The 
certificat. having been 
obtained,’ the horse will no 
more appear in the hunting 
fiela, »ut will be promptly 
subject.d ts a course of 
amateur training in view of 
the approaching meeting. In 
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THE ERIDGE HUNT MEETING. 





Photo. by W. A. Rouch, VIEW OF THE COURSE. Copyright—""COUNTRY LIFE,” 





Photo. by W. A. Rouch. AFTER THE PRELIMINARY. Cop right "COUNTRY LIFE,” 





Photo. by W. A. Rouch. GOING TO THE POST Copyright—""COUNTRY LIFE.” 
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many cases the hunt races fall 
to this class of horse, and so 
notorious is the fact, that a 





:4 
well-known nobleman always ; 
offers his subscription as a pic . a 
prize for the third horse in : > 7 
certain stakes. ‘* Sometimes 


he may be a bona-fide hunter ; 
the first two never are,” is his 
explanation. Many a gentle- 
man who keeps half-a-dozen 
horses, will prefer for the 
hunting field the pleasant, easy- 
going horse to the hard puller 
who may in his way be both 
fast and bold at his_ fences. 
Under such circumstances the 
latter animal is often kept in 
reserve for the hunt  steeple- 
chases, and is hardly ridden 
out hunting except to qualify. Photo. by W. A. Rouck, OVER THE WA TER. Copyright—""COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Again, in races reserved for 

maiden hunters, there can be 





no doubt that over and over are 
again horses are fraudulently a 
entered as maidens. And 

besides such deliberate cheating ~) 


owing to the enormous multi- 
plication of steeplechase meet- 
ings all over the country, 
there is little doubt that 
many cases also occur quite 
unintentionally. A horse may 
win a race in one part of 
England, be sold, pass through 
a variety of owners’ hands, and 
finally crop up as a maiden 
hunter many miles away from 
the district in which he had won 
his race. In fact, some 
authorities have suggested that, 
on this ground alone, races for 
maiden hunters. should be 


abolished. Viewed from its — pjgi, by W. A. Rouch. A FALL AT THE OPEN DITCH. Copyright -“COUNTRY LIFE," 
social aspect as a county 





function, the gathering merits 
a short description. 

The course itself is prob- 
ably situated in a_ charming 
piece of country, looking its 
best on a bright spring morn- 
ing. All the county is there 
from near and far, and by mid- 
day a long string of vehicles 
stretches the whole way down 
the straight finish. There is 
the nobleman’s coach next toa 
regimental drag, with private 
omnibusesand waggonettes, and 
farmers’ tax-carts and waggon- 
loads of country folk in profu- 
sion around. It is quite certain 
that one thing which’ makes 
hunting popular among’ those 
who are not actual riders is 
Photo. by W. A. Rouch. THE WEST KENT. Copyright—"COUNTRY LIFE.” the annual hunt meeting. To 
thoroughly enjoy the day’s 
sport, however, it is necessary 
to be one of a party, for the 
casual spectator may find it 
rather dull unless he be well 
primed in all the local rivalries. 

On the course may be seen 
many of those itinerant enter- 
tainers who have almost en- 
tirely disappeared from the 
up-to-date race meeting—an 
acrobat with fleshings very 
much the worse for wear; the 
potter who turns utensils out 
of clay; gipsies and fortune- 
tellers without number. Except 
that costumes have changed 
with the times, the scene is just 
such a one as Rowlandson 
loved to depict a hundred years 
ago. Bookmakers,-of course, 

: there are; but the betting 
Fhoto, W..A, Rouch. COMING OUT FOR THE ERIDGE HUNT PLATE. Copyright-"C.L." | among tne carriage folk is 
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mainly that belonging to the = 

old order ot things: the gentle- 

men wager fivers and “ ponies” 

among themselves, while they + 
lose innumerable pairs of gloves 
to the ladies of their party. 
Enthusiasm reaches a culmi- 
nating point when some crafty, 
far-reaching owner, with a 
shady rough-rider up on his 
spurious hunter, gets beaten on 
the post by a local favourite. 
The stewards promptly over- 
rule the inevitable objection. 
Probably the ordinary racing 
man would scoff at much of the 
jockeyship displayed, but then 
that individual is, as a rule, 
not very competent to give, 
though ever ready to expres. , 
an opinion on the subject Ag 
a matter of fact many goou 
judges declare that the riding 
is every bit as good as it was 
twenty or thirty years ago, and 
it is no child’s play to ride a 
steeplechase across thtee miles P/oto. by W. A. Rouch. COMING BACK TO SCALE. Copyright—'COUNTRY LIFE,” 
of a fair hunting country. 
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THE ERIDGE HUNT MEETING. 


RAVELLING down 
from town by the 
London, Brighton, and 

South Coast Railway to Eridge, 
on Easter Monday, cannot be 
set down as an ideal journey, 
either from the point of view 
of the comfort of the traveller, 
the convenience of the service, 
or the punctuality of the trains. 

There is a genial sort of 
happy-go-lucky, go-as-you- 
please air about station- 
masters at roadside stations on 
Bank Holidays. They never 
seem to know when trains will 
come; often, indeed, they are 
quite unable to say whether or 
not they will come at all. So 
it was, though inconvenient, 
not a very surprising circum- 
‘stance that our artist, on his 
way to the Eridge meeting, 
was stranded at a junction by 
the wayside owing to a con- 
necting train having been sent 
Photo. by W. A. Rouch. MAJOR HARDINGE ON STOWE. Cepyright-"COUNTRY LiFe," on to Eridge before its time on 
account of having filled up 
some time before it was due to 
start. But after a long delay 
Eridge was ultimately reached, 
and a good afternoon’s sport 
assisted at. Considering the 
great number of meetings held 
on the day, fields were good. The 
feature of the afternoon's sport 
was the run of three successes 
in the saddle scored by Major 
Hardinge on Stowe, Waitaki, 
and Solent Belle in the Eridge 
Hunt Plate, the Hamsell 
Manor Open Steeplechase, and 
the Ladies’ Plate. One of our 
illustrations shows Le Bu in 
the act of falling in the second 
race. Fortunately the horse 
came to no harm, and re- 
covered sufficiently to, later 
in the day, take part in the 
Hamsell Manor Steeplechase. 
The win of Sir P. Nickalls’s 
Ivanhoe with Mr, C. P. 
Nickalls in ‘the saddle, in the 
West Kent Hunt Steeplechase, 
was a very popular victory. 
There were a good many falls 
during the afternoon, but 
happily the meeting passed off 
Photo. by W. A. ouch. LORD GEORGE NEVILL, THE STARTER. Copyright—"C.L." without any serious accident. 
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RACING IN AUSTRALIA. 


ROM time to time 
pictures of the timber 
jumps on the steeple- 

chase courses of Australia have 
been given in these pages, but 
this is the first occasion on 
which we have .been able 
to give an illustration of 
the terrible obstacle, the 
cemented stone wall, which is 
such a severe test of the ability 
of the Australian steeplechaser. 
Recently, owing a good deal, 
no doubt, to the fatal accidents 
to horses and, in a few in- 
stances, their riders, which have 
occurred within the last two or 
three years, an agitation has 
been started for ‘‘ the abolition 
of the uncompromising post 
and rails and stone walls which 
exist at Flemington, and the 
adoption of fences made up 
after the English pattern.”” The 
Australasian, the leading sport- 
ing authority in the Southern 
Seas, has strongly supported 
such remodelling of the jumping 
courses, and, in connection 
therewith, receetly published 
the following extract from 
another journal dealing with 
the mutter : Photo. by Wall Brothers, FAIR VISITORS. S’. Kilda, Melbourne. 
“If a man in England 





rode a horse at high timber at 
the pace that our Australian 
cousins do, he would not only 
be considered a fool, but he 
would break his neck to a 
certainty. In Australia, of 
course, the horses are timber 
specialists, they jump little else 
from their foalhood upwards, 
but nevertheless, it seems to us 
that in asking horses to go at 
hurdle-racing pace over iron- 
bound obstacles of the order of 
those in the Flemington course 
is hardly humane. There is 
not, so we have often been in- 
formed, a ghost of a chance for 
a horse who strikes a fence— 
down he goes—and more times 
than not it lays him up, as well 
it might when we come to 
consider what the consistency 
of the obstacle is that he has 
taken the liberty with. Of 
Photo. by Wall Brothers, A FORMIDABLE OBSTACLE. St. Kilda, Melbourne. course, there is a lot of truth in 
the safety of a big fence, but 
there is, or there ought to be, 
a line dividing the big fence 
which is fair, and the big fence 





' ate 
a Y which is inhumane. To win 
mM : a the Liverpool Grand National 
— Steeplechase there is a lot to 
jump, and the fences will not 
permit many liberties being 


taken with them, but they are 
not by any means of the unfair 
order. A fence can be made 
stiff without converting it into 
an agent for the  under- 
taker.” 

‘There can be little question 
that there would be equally as 
good jumping if the fences 
were of the Liverpool pattern 
instead of ‘‘the uncompromising 
post and rails and stone walls 
which exist at Flemington.” 
The present steeplechase course 
at Flemington savours too 
much—to quote Lord Hope- 


Fhoto. by Wall Brothers, THE STONE WALL. St, Kilda, Melbourne toun—of the gladiatorial 
* arena. 
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NEWMARKET CRAVEN MEETING. 


HE first meeting of the 
year at Newmarket is 
usually a quiet affair, 

and this year was no exception 
to the rule. The weather, too, 
was dull and damp, and there 
was a very marked contrast 
between the few scattered 
sightseers who lined the rails 
on both sides of the Rowley 
Mile and the crowds that had 
watched the racing earlier in 
the week at Manchester and 
Kempton Park. 

For the Trial Plate, the 
first event of the meeting, old 
Shemer, who had won the 
High Peak Plate at Derby, 
was made favourite at 7 to 4, 
the Nottingham winner, Ange- 
lot, being next in demand at 
100 to 30, though Sheriff's 
Officer, who had also scored 
at Liverpool, became good 
business, at last, at 5 to 1. 
Being ridden by that clever 
apprentice, Sharples, he claimed 
the allowance, and after getting 
home by a head from Angelot 
was bought in for 500 guineas. 
There were eleven runners for 
the Visitors’ Plate, among 
whom was Little Red Rat, 
who ran a dead heat with 
Florist at Brighton. Why he 
was allowed to start at 100 to 
15 is inexplicable, but it is a 


peculiarity of this useful three year old that he is always 
well handicapped, and invariably starts at a good price. 
occasion he set a-rare pace all the way, and won in a canter by 


three lengths. 





Photo. by W. AL Rouch. 


Photo. by W. A. Rouch. 


Phot. by IV. A. RNouch, 


Photo. by W. A Rouch. 
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There were two interesting two year old events—the Fitze 


william Stakes and the Ashley Plate. For the former of these 
Hedge had been well tried, and was put about as a goo thing. 
She is a hot, anxious-looking filly, however, and finished behind 





Minton and Cobra, both of 
whom have run moderately, 
though the former is not a bid- 
looking sort, and may be im- 
proving. The Ashley Plate 
brought out sixteen moderate 
youngsters, of whom the only 
previous winner was M.D., 
who had won the Robin Hood 
Stakes at Nottingham. Com- 
‘mon Dance, by Common— 
Mazurka, who had run second 
to the filly by St. Angelo— 
Rosy Morn at Derby, was 
made favourite, and she won 
by a head from the Bruyere 
filly, with M.D. a good third. 
The winner may be coming on, 
Cepyright “COUNTRY Lire.” and Mazurka seems to have 
suited Common well. The 
Bruyere filly is a smart, quick 
sort, as also is Amondell’s filly 
by Orme, although, perhaps, 
rather small. Beryl, by Sen- 
sation—Belphecebe, and, there- 
fore, own sister to Berzak, is a 
good-looking filly, and there is 
a geod deal to like about 
Wrack, by Trayles out of 
Washed Ashore. 

The principal race of the 
day—the Biennial Stakes-- 
reintroduced Mr. Leopold 
de Rothschild’s beautiful tilly 
Goletta. The Kingsclere te- 
presentative, Rust, however, 
was preferred in the market, 
being made favourite at 13 t» 
8, and it is seldom that John 
Porter sends anything to the 
post as forward as this colt so 
early in the year. He ran 
badly, however, and Goletta, 
of whom it was doubted if she 
Copyright—“COUNTRY LiFe,’ would quite stay the Rowley 
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Mile, was galloping over her opponents all the way, and won 
without an effort by a length and a-half from Tarbolton. She 
won so easily that it can hardly be taken as proof positive that 
she can really get a mile, but there is, at the same time, no reason 
why she should, not, and she will not want backers when she 
meets Chelandry in the One Thousand Guineas. 

Northern Farmer, who was certainly smart last back end, 
was made a warm favourite for the Crawfurd Plate, the next in 
demand being Dynamo, who had been well galloped at home. 
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The latter behaved very badly at the post, delaying the start a 
long time, and could only get second to the favourite, who won 
from end toend, and has evidently wintered well. ‘That beautiful 
mare Signorina ran last, and after a fruitless career at the stud 
has probably lost her once unrivalled speed. She looked well, 
however, and is not half fit yet, so may yet win another race 
some day, though it seems a thousand pities to see this once 
peerless filly pulled out to be beaten by _ second-rate 
platers. 





EPSOM SPRING. 


HE Epsom Spring Meet: 
ing 1s always an inter- 


esting one, and this 
year’s proved no exception to 
the rule. The weather, too, 
was better than we are used to 
at this time of the year, and 
the course was in first-rate 
order. The principal race of the 
meeting, the City and Subur- 
ban, which was a good betting 
race, resulted in a very popular 
win of the favourite, Balsamo. 
There had been the usual 
number of tips for this event 
during the last two or three 
days, and at one time South 
Australian looked like leaving 
off favourite, on the strength of 
a good home gallop. He was 
very unlucky in the race, as, 
although he was off first in a 
number of false starts, his head 
was turned the wrong way 
when the flag actually fell, and 
he never had a winning chance. 
At the same time he got sixth 
after all, and it should not be 
forgotten that he is in the 
Jubilee Stakes with only 6st. 
8lb., though probably a mile 
is hardly far enough for him. 
Stowmarket ran moderately, as 
might have been expected, and 
Teufel was the disappointment of the race, as he looked like 
winning at a mile, but then died out, and is either a rank non- 
stayer or an utter rogue. Crestfallen ran well for over a mile, 
and Bay Ronald finished second, after being more than once shut 
in. The favourite would, probably, have won anyhow, but he had 
all the best of the luck, and Bay Ronald and South Australian 
by far the worst of it. It is wonderful how some horses are 
improved by running over hurdles, and Soliman’s victory in the 
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RETURNING TO SCALE. 
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Metropolitan is another proof of it. Chitchat was a good deal 
fancied by most people, but he is not at all suited to the Epsom 
course, and perhaps the going was a bit too good for him. At 
any rate he did not nearly run up to his last year’s Cesarewitch 
and Cambridgeshire form. Telescope’s penalty prevented his 
winning, two or three of the others were hardly ready, and in 
the end Soliman, who ran his race out with the greatest dash 
and determination, won as he liked from Glentilt. 

The one good thing of 
the meeting was Perthshire 
for the Hyde Park Plate. 
Considering that he had 
given 17lb. to Hampton 
Brook, who ran well on the 
first day, and was better than 
Sardine at home, it did look 
as near a certainty as it is 
possible to get. And so it 
was, as he was ilways winning 
his race, and coming away 
the moment he was really 
asked to go, he won, with any 
amount in hand, from the 
Newmarket winner, Mousme. 
He is a very good-looking 
colt by Royal Hampton out 
of the only Promised Land 
mare in existence, Mentone, 
and as he has two crosses 
of Rataplan and one of King 
Tom, thus going back through 
three lines to Pocahontas, he 
ought to be a good one. It 
is worth remembering, too, 
that Robert the Devil was 
out of a Promised Land mare, 
and Perthshire may quite 
turn out a real good: stayer. 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild 
won another two year old race, 


Copyright—"COUNTRY LIFE.” = this time with Allegro, who 
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ran very green when he was fT 
beaten by St. Ia at Kempton 
Park, but having had his eyes 
opened, now made amends for 
his stable companion’s—Gay 
Lothair—defeat in the Tatten- 
ham Plate by winning the 
Westminster Plate, in good 
style, from Cobra and Hampton 
Brook. 

The running at the 
meeting shows that Soliman 
is a very improved horse; 
that South Australian, Bay 
Ronald, and La Sagesse 
ought all to win races 
soon; and that, among the two 
year olds, Perthshire is the 
best we have seen yet, and 
that Gay Lothair wants a 
rest. 

Among our artist’s illus- 
-trations there is a good picture 
of the historic hill, which 
looked very different on the 
second day of the meeting to 
what it will do next Derby Day. 
Balsamo and Bay Ronald are 
also shown RETURNING TO 
ScaLeE after their struggle for 
the City and Suburban. There 
is also a capital view FRom 
THE Press StanpD looking to- 
wards the paddock at the 


Durdans Photo. by W. A. Rouch. 


FROM THE PRESS STAND. 
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CYCLING 


Hudson & Kearns 





Photo. A. Filis, LADY NORREYS. Upper Baker Street. 


“THERE is little question in the minds of those who have had an oppor- 
tunity of trying all branches of the sport of cycling that, with leisure, 
touring is, beyond doubt, the best part of it. 

For those who can go away at other than holiday times, and tour quietly 
through new and interesting districts, there is no form of exercise more pleasant, 
or style of journey better calculated to render one’s acquaintance with the district 
through which one rides more thorough. Almost without exception the most 
successful tours are those made with an object. 

Sight-seeing, in whatever direction the tourist’s fancy may impel him, 
should be the main object of a tour, and anything like record-making journeys 
are distinctly inadvisable, Carefully-planned tours, so arranged as to admit of 


variation as to distance and destination, will usually be found most satisfactory. 
To journey to a centre, to relieve the machine of the load of luggage upon it, 
and to continue one’s explorations about that given centre, will probably be con- 
sidered, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the ideal conditions. 

All tourists who intend to visit the Continent should be careful, as a 
preliminary step, to join the Cyclists’ Touring Club. The ticket of that 
organisation practically franks the rider through the doze with his machine, 
and saves him an infinity of trouble, and that at a very small cost. The 
shortest way to secure admission to membership is to get a form signed by 
a member of the club, and to send it to 47, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
London, with the subscription and entrance fee, and an additional expedition fee 
of 2s. 6d., in return for which the candidate will receive his or her ticket 
immediately, and will find the investment an extremely satisfactory one. 

The question of luggage carrying and stowage is necessarily a very 
important one. Needless to say, the bundle taken should be kept as light as 
possible. In the case of touring-in the colder part of the year, when cold winds 
are likely to be encountered, it is of the very greatest importance that the rider 
should be adequately clad, whilst at the same time it is inadvisable for the 
cyclist to overload himself with clothing. A practical hint may be given at this 
point. It will be found-that two thin garments are infinitely to be preferred toa 
single one of greater thickness, as the thin garments can be separated, and will 
dry much more easily than the one thick one, The thin garment—especially an 
under vest—should fit closely, as any looseness is likely to admit the cold winds, 
which would be dangerous. A garment in the shape of an outer jersey will be 
found useful, whilst, of course, a cashmere neck-handkerchief of large size should 
be carried,.and put en when stopping. For sleeping in at night, and for putting 
on after the day’s work is concluded, a combination garment from neck to ankle 
is by far the handiest thing to carry. Brush and comb, shaving apparatus, and 
so on, can now be obtained packed in a very small compass, and space is of 
course an object in such matters. The luggage should be carried for preference 
on the handle bar, and should be strapped quite tight. 

The carrier known as the Lamplugh Brown luggage carrier, a tray of 
metal, with loops at either end through which to pass the straps, ‘and secured on 
to the handle bar with a short and stout screw, will be found the most 
satisfactory method of attaching the bundle containing the luggage. A bundle is 
to be preferred to any form of bag, for reasons which are obvious, The bundle 
is made by taking a square of waterproof, putting it diamond-wise upon the f oor 
or the table, laying the folded garments inside, and wrapping it up, drawing in the 
outer corners just before the roll reaches them, and fastening the whole firmly 
together by a strap round the middle. The luggage in this bolster form is then 
secured by two straps on to the carrier fixed upon the handle bar. When 
properly adjusted it rides lightly, does not bump or shift, and does not interfere 
with the action of the brake. It is easily accessible, can be taken from the 
machine at short notice, and if care is taken to put it on the carrier with the 
folded-in corners down, it will throw off the wet to a very great extent. 

A few hints from a lady cyclist of some experience as to the get up and kit 
best suitable for lady tourists may be.quoted :— 

To minimise the risk of taking cold a flannel under-garment should always 
be worn, thick or thin, according to the season, with silk or satin knickerbockers, 
a thin tweed skirt, and a flannel shirt to match. A jacket is a necessary addition 
in winter, one matching the skirt being most suitable, but of course the weight 
of this would be unbearable in sunimer. Light grey is a very good ‘colour for ‘the 
summer skirt, as it does not show the dust, and looks cool. _ A straw hat with plain 
ribbon is neatest, and shoes with rubber soles are desirable. A light macintosh 
cape should always be carried, strapped to the handle bar. Ladies’ cycles are not 
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usual:y adapted for carrying lugg:.ge of any kind, nor are ladies as a rule equal to 
driving increased weight, so that for an extended tour arrangements should be 
made to have luggage sent on by rail, or parcels post, taking care not to map 
out any too long distances between the resting places.” 

One word of warning I will give out of a large experience. When you take 
your bundle off the carrier never leave the straps on the machine, and when you 
have provided yourself with facilities for carrying your luggage, never by any 
chance desert it, or send it on by train. You may post a similar bundle by 
parcels post to some point in your tour, and when you reach it you may discard 
the used garments for dry ones, and forward the former in the same way; but 
my experience of railways, in England at any rate, is that unless the line is 
absolutely straight, without any probability of change, the chances of your 
luggage coming through in time for you to have the advantage of a change at 
your journey’s end are very small. G. Lacy HILLIER. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


JT ESSRS. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND CO. have produced the 
M first volume of “* The Royal Navy,” a history designed to cover the whole 
of a field of which comparatively small tracts have been explored 
hitherto, Mr. W. Laird Clowes is the presiding spirit of the enterprise, and the 
principal author of the first volume ; but ke has succeeded in enrolling as 
assistants Captain Mahan, Sir Clements Markham, Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. H. W. 
Wilson, and Mr. Fraser. Even so the task which Mr. Clowes has set himself to 
acccmplish in five volumes is one of stupendous difficulty, for he purposes, and 
he has begun, to give us a complete history of the development of the Navy and 
of naval administration from the earliest times until the present day, and when 
nis work is done we hope to know, or to have the chance of knowing, everything 
that there is to know about the gradual evolution from the Viking’s boat of 
modern ships of war with their multitudinous appliances, about the advance of 
exploratiowand discovery, and about the growth and value of t!eories of naval 
strength. It is a curious fact that of the vast mass of naval literature which is 
poured from the Press and greedily absorbed by the public—a very wholesome 
sign of public spirit is this, Ly the way—a large proportion comes from the pens 
of laymen who have devoted themselves to matters naval by way of special 
study. Mr, Clowes himself is, we believe, such a student, and comparatively 
young. He made his mark first in journalism, and he is a capable writer. But 
if the truth must be to!d, we have a feeling that a naval man, when he can write, 
does this kind of work better than a layman, and this first volume of ‘The Royal 
Navy ” does not dissipate that feeling. Still, it is a great advance on anything 
that has been attempted before. 

Let us away to something lighter, for naval history, especially when it is 
vmbouied in a very heavy volume which cannot be read in an armchair, is a 
serious affair. We venture to describe Mr. S. Levett-Yeats’s ‘* A Galahad of 
the Creeks and Other Stories ” (Longmans) as a work of remarkable power and 
force. By ‘*The Honour of Savelli”” Mr. Levett-Yeats -made his mark in 
literature ; his latest book confirms him in his position. A ]jttle while ago we had 
in our hands Mrs. Ernest Hart’s ** Picturesque Burma,” with its vivid descriptions 
of gorgeous scenes and happy careless lives. Mr. Yeats lays the scene of his 
story in the same country, and gives us a tragic sketch of the perils, the 
difficulties, and the temptations which beset Englishmen in the service of the 
Crown in ‘ that strange land from which the veil has only just been lifted.” We 
see again the Burman ‘so absorbed in the contemplation of his own dignity that 
he did notl.ing but smoke”; the Burmese woman, ‘‘gay, pretty, cheroot-smoking, 
and keen in bargains”; but we see more also, for the story, which is passing well 
told, abounds in tragedy so human as to compel our sympathy. The moral 
ruin of the Police-Inspector Hawkshaw ; the woman’s love and the repentance of 
Ma Mie; the stern devotion to duty of Jackson, the Assistant Commissioner ;_ his 
love for the missionary’s pretty wife and his resistance to it ; his tragic death at 
the hands of dacoits—all these things are touching in the extreme. ‘* Ahi,” to 
Lorrow a word from the Orient, it is a hard life and a trying which awaits many 
of the eager and earnest lads who leave the pleasant country homes of England 
to devote themselves to the service of the great White Queen in the East, and 
Mr. Yeats makes us familiar with it. In the whole story there is not a 
superfluous character, and of all the dramatis fersone there is not one who is not 
made, by a few deft touches of the pen, to live and move and have his being on 
the printed page. The next story, an imitation of Hakluyt, is clever. The last, 
entitled ‘‘ The Widow Lamport,” is not so pleasing. 

A book of a very different type is ‘‘ The Secret Rose,” written by Mr, W. 
B. Yeats, with illustrations by his father, Mr. S. B. Yeats, the stories in which 
deal with Irish legends and myths, dreamy and supernatural. They are, many 
of them, very beautiful and touching, instinct with the poetical melancholy of 
the Celt. The sole question which the reader in scarch of a book need ask of 
himself is whether the kinds of subject with which Mr. Yeats concerns himself— 
for example, the bard Aodh’s last song, the adventures of Owen Hanrahan the 
Red, and so forth—are to his taste. Ifthey are he may take up the volume, 
which Messrs. Lawrence and Bullen have produced in a most elegant form, with 
an assurance of delight to come, for Mr. Yeats’s style cannot be surpassed for 
simplicity, delicacy, and natural and racial pathos. 

The title of the masterly kook on South and East Africa written by 
Mr. C. 1. Lucas, of the Colonial Office, is not alluring. ‘‘A Historical 
Ccography of the British Colonies. Vol. IV.: South and East Africa” 
(Clarendon Press), is rather terrifying at first sight; but perusal shows the 
volume to be far and away the best work on the subject that has been published. 
To those who know Mr. Lucas, this is no matter for surprise, for he is a man of 
brilliant talents who has been immersed in the affairs of the Colonial Office for 
full twenty years. He stood first on the roll of Winchester scholars in 1865, a 
roll which included men of such mark as Mr. Cripps, Q.C., the present editor of 
the Z7mes, and Mr. Antrobus, his colleague at the Colonial Office. He was 
hcad of the school, took a Balliol scholarship, and did brilliantly at Oxford. On 
leaving with Mr. Antrobus and Mr. Day, also of Winchester, he simply cantered 
in to one of the first three places in the Home Civil Service, and he has been 
busy with Colonial affairs ever since. ‘That is the sort of man who is wanted 
\o write a book on problems of first-rate importance ; and he has done it so well, 
so elegantly, and in so judicial a tone that, among the mere globe-trotters and 
partisans, he is as a giant among pigmies. 

‘* Margaret Moore, Spinster, Her Love Story,” by A. W. Buckland (Ward 
and Downey), comes like a breath out of the old world to the reader satiated 
with modern novels. For Margaret was a simple yeoman’s daughter, to whom 
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a rollicking, gambling, and debauched fop paid court with the worst intentions, 
and Margaret saw him at Bath ‘‘ carrying on” with the notorious Lady X., but 
could not shake off her love, and he tried to abduct her, but she was rescued by 
an elderly admirer, who was justice of the peace, doctor, and parson all in one, 
and then the roysterer abducted Margaret’s sister, Sue, whom he ill-treated, and 
there are numerous duels and a murder or two, all told in the simple old- 
fashioned way. We cannot help liking this book for its straightforward 
simplicity, much in the same way as we like to pick up ‘ Mary and Florence,” 
or ‘* The Fairchild Family,” or ‘‘ Masterman Ready,” and to remember the days 
of our youth. But the reader whose palate is poisoned by the strong drink of 
sensationalism or the cloying savour of that which is morbid, will probably 
pronounce Margaret Moore and her love story to be weak tea. 

Dr. Horton’s ‘‘ Oliver Cromwell: A Study in Personal Religion,” will 
probably be published before these words appear. It is sure to be a striking 
book, for though Dr. Horton has a strong Nonconformist bias, which may incline 
him to elevate his great Protector upon rather too high a pedestal, he is a man 
of powerful intelligence and attainments, who was highly esteemed at Oxford in 
the late seventies. We shall look forward with keen interest to the ‘‘ Handbook 
to London,” by Mrs. E. T. Cook, who has secured chapters on the British 
Muscum, the National Gallery, the National Portrait Gallery and South 
Kensington Museum from her hushand, the editor of the Daz/y News. Mrs. 
Cook has shown in the Magazines that she is a graceful and bright writer. 
Ladies will look with anxiety for ‘* Pioneer Women in Victoria’s Reign,” shortly 
to be issued by Messrs. Newnes. Mr. W. E. H. Lecky contributes an intro- 
duction, which is sure to be valuable, to the new Bohn’s Library Edition of 
Dean Swift’s works. In imminent fiction there appears to be little from the pen 
of any author of high standing that has not been mentioned in these columns at 
earlier dates. Exceptions are Miss Rhoda Broughton’s ‘‘ Dear Faustina ” 
(Bentley) ; and ‘‘A Flame of Fire,” by Mrs. H. R. Haweis (Hurst and 
Blackett). 

The following books may be ordered from the library :-— 

‘*The Pamirs and the Source of the Oxus.” By the Right Hon. G. N. 
Curzon. (Stanford. ) 

“A Study of St. Paul.” By S. Baring-Gould. (Isbister.) 

‘¢ Lives of Twelve Bad Women.” Arthur Vincent, Editor. (Unwin.) 

‘“‘The Fads of an Old Physician.” By G. S. Keith, M.D. (Black.) 

‘* The White Slaves of England.” By R. H. Sherard. (Bowden.) 

** A Rogue’s Conscience.” By D. Christie Muiray. (Downey.) 

“A Prince of Tyrone.” By Charlotte Fennell and J. P. O’Callaghan. 
(Blackwood. ) 

‘The Treasure of the Humble.” By Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated 
by E. Sutro; introduction by A. B. Walkley. (George Allen.) 


ON THE GREEN. 


HERE are several men going about in the golfing world who base their 
| claim to fame on the ground that they once beat Mr. John Pall in the 
AmateurChampionship—sometimes only in the Irish Amateur Champion- 
skip. Considéring the player that he is, and the extraordinary success he has 
achieved, Mr. Ball has shown rather a knack of getting knocked out, now and 
then, by unknown players. Mr. Maxwell, however, is only unknown because he 
is so young and has been playing such a short time. Those who have known 
his game—he is but 19, and has been golfing steadily, of late, at North Berwick 
—know that he has been playing with uncommon brilliancy. They 
looked for a good fight between him and Mr. Ball; but no one can have 
expected so terribly trying an ordeal as the playing of five additional holes before 
decision went in Mr. Maxwell’s favour. It was a fine exhibition of golf and of 
pluck. Then he beat Mr. Hilton very easily indeed ; but he was very lucky 
here, three times stringing the ex-champion. And after this brief career of 
brilliancy Mr. Maxwell fell 2 victim to Mr. Robb, a very young player, too, and 
a very strong one, of the St. Andrews Town Club. Meanwhile other great 
players were being worsted. Mr. Laidlay got beaten in his second heat, after a 
tie, by Mr. Millar, but the golf in this match does not seem to have been of the 
quality or interest of that in Mr. Ball’s and Mr. Maxwell’s. The truth is that 
Mr. Laidlay has scarcely been playing his game for the last two years. Possibly 
his very peculiar, style is apt to make him liable to lose his form. Then 
Mr. Tait, too, was ousted, contrary to expectation, by Mr. Greig, of the St. 
Andrews Town Club; but Mr. Tait, too, finds his soldierly duties interfere 
sadly with his golfing business. The only one of the ex-champions who survived 
this general éou/eversement was Mr. Balfour-Melville, who played a. steady, 
strong game until his encounter with Mr. Allan. Mr. Allan’s fame was as local 
as Mr. Maxwell’s, and his chances were even less considered, though he holds 
the record of the Braids course with 69, and has equalled Mr. A. M. Ross’s 
record for Gullane. He is quite young—a medical student at Edinburgh 
University—and has only devoted himself to golf for some six years. He 
caught Mr. Balfour-Melville napping—badly off his driving—and beat him fairly 
easily, and so he qualified for the final with Mr.“Robb, the victor of Mr. 
Maxwell. Mr. Robb had had a fine match in the semi-final with Mr. J. L. 
Low. The latter was at one time captain of the Cambridge. University team, 
and lately we have read of him showing them how to play golf at tue Cirencester 
Agricultural College. He is a gallant player, and though he was three holes 
down to Mr. Robb very near the end of the round, he played up pluckily, and 
halved the match. It was not till the third hole out that matters settled them- 
selves in Mr. Robb’s favour. Never, probably, in the history of championships, 
have there been so many matches stretching themselves out to extra holes, and 
never, certainly, has any championship been so full of ‘‘ sensation.” 

Mr. Robb is younger even than Mr. Allan, but he has had more experience 
in competitions and matches against good players. It was rather to be expected 
that the balance of nerve would be in his favour, but it appeared to be otherwise. 
He let Mr. Allan take three out of the first four holes from him, being obviously 
a little ‘* hustled” at the start ; and he never got to windward again. At the 
end of the first round he had brought the lead against him down to one, and 
might have lunched in comfort and with good hope; but he let Mr. Allan take 
the first post-prandial hole, and never really came to terms with him again. 
The winner played a steady game, and with wonderful ;coolnéss for so young a 
hand. The draw favoured him a little, perhaps, but he won a thoroughly well- 
deserved victory. 

The course was in fine order, and the weather, after the firs! day, 
favourable. Since the recent lengthening of the green we hear no more of those 
strictures about its being ‘‘ no championship course” which were rife when first 
the Open Championship was played on it, 
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UESDAY: He came, I saw him, and was sufliciently 
interested in that amiable gentleman who personally 
conducted my bicycle on its cab drive home the other 

day. I did not entirely admire his necktie, which was an 
aggressive Victorian plaid, but otherwise he seemed harmless 
enough, talked of fishing without a g, which is all that you can 
expect of a young man to-day, and waxed enthusiastic over the 
anniversary of the “Geisha,” which: he had attended on the 
previous evening, declaring that he had never seen anything 
more attractive than Marie Tempest in her new kimono, twirling 
a parasol made of flowers in her hand, while she warbled that 
she ‘ wasa jewel of Asia.” The birthday book presented to the 
audience on this occasion was a wonderful production. 

__ I feel I am going to be very much devoted to my new 
friend. I was not certain of the romantic possibilities concerning 
him until he told me he was off to Mashonaland next week. 
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A SEQUIN HAT, TRIMMED WITH, FEATHERS AND ROSES. 


I can imagine nothing more conducive to affection than that 
the object should reside in South Africa. 

Tuurspay: I have forgiven Essie her sins of omission on 
the Bank Holiday; she took me to Sandown to-day. I fancied 
every horse in every race, and paid for it, and I wore my new 
frock, to which I have not accorded a similar courtesy up to 
date. It is of a biscuit shade of covert coating, with a wonderful 
front of lisse tucks and Maltese lace, a short bolero hanging in 
sac shape to the waist, and turning back in the front with 
revers to match the vest. I bought a new hat yesterday in 
honour of this occasion—a capital hat, I think—made of light 
brown straw lined with white chip, trimmed with a large bunch 
of speckled wings tied round the crown with black velvet ribbons. 
It is a curious want in London, the simple hat which is 
attractive. All the examples of millinery grinning at me from 
the shop windows, display, with audacious inelegance, many 
coloured flowers and scarves of tulle. I searched the length and 
breadth of the metropolis before I could meet a hat guileless of 
feathers and flowers and fit for racing or country wear. 
Quills and wings of all descriptions will be worn by those 
who know—happily the minority—and there is an attempt 
being made by the authorities to induce us to recognise 
the charm of the ostrich feather laid flat over either side of the 
boat-shaped hat in the fashion beloved of our immediate forbears. 
Effective simple hats, which please me very much, are of a fine 
grass lawn straw, hemmed with black velvet, trimmed with 
black velvet ribbons and a flight of white birds. I recognise the 
sinfulness of killing white birds to decorate our millinery, but as 
some other person once observed, ‘‘ When they are once killed, 
you may as well buy them as leave them to become moth eaten 
in the presses behind the counters.”” She was the same brutal 
lady who suggested that any self-respecting pigeon would sooner 
be put in a hat than in a pie, decorating the outer woman than 
satisfying the inner man. I did enjoy myself at the races to-day— 
it was a wonderful day, despite the damp paddock, a foretaste of 











A BLACK EVENING DRESS, EMBROIDERED WITH RIBBON AND JET. 


the summer in the air, and two or three women were quite 
smart. Drab, grey, and dark blue were the most popular 
colours; black and white check had one or two votaries, but 
Essie and I spent all the afternoon explaining to each other that 
while those other women looked very well, we looked much 
better. 

Fripay: To the Private View of the Royal Academy, as 
Pepys might have observed had he been a prophet, where I 
counted eighteen dresses made of foulard, seven of canvas— 
which, after all, should have been the more appropriate fabric— 
and I said to twenty-five of my best friends “‘ How charming 
you look, dear.” There were many new clothes and old faces, 
while there was the usual cheery idiot, who thought he was 
funny when he observed that he could not look at the people, 
the pictures were so much in his way. I again wore my light, 
biscuit-coloured dress, and again fancied I was a great success, 
because some enterprising member of Parliament preserved a 
significant silence while he looked as if he adored me; yet he 
failed to hint at his incomplete domestic happiness—an indis- 
pensable detail to real love for the other woman—still he took 
me out and gave me strawberries and ice cream to eat. And 
then we went and sat in the Park and talked about the charms of 
the young and the middle-aged leaves on the trees, and I insisted 
I should go to the House to hear ‘him make his next speech. If 
he makes them half as well on politics as he does on the more 
important psychologica] problems the hearing should be interest- 
ing, and he will have to enforce the eviction bill before I leave 
the building whilst he is discoursing. Oh! life is a cheery thing 
in its way when you have nothing to do and everybody tells-you 
how charmingly you doit. If 1 could only buy as many clothés 
as I feel I could wear, and my relations would not continually 
call on me to tell me their opinion of my habits and manners, I 
should be quite happy. 
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IN THE GARDEN. 





Photo., J. Gregory, TIIE LILY HOUSE AT KEW. Croydon. 


“THERE is no more interesting plant-house in the loyal Gardens than the 
I modest structure near the great Palm house, in which the splendid 
water-lilies of other lands are represented by a valuable collection. The 
flowers open out fully in the middlé of the day, showing their rich and subtle 
colours, from purest white, through softest yellow, to intense blue. Here, too, the 
famous Nelumbium grows in muddy soil and quaint gourds hang from the rafters, 
Water-lily time is approvching, and visitors should not forget the house devoted 
to them. The great Amazon Lily (the Victoria Regia) is to be seen in the 
structure which forms part of the orchid and stove range. 
CARNATIONS FROM SEED. 

The Carnation is easily raised from seed—a welcome fact to those who love 
this flower of July. This is the best season of the whole year to sow and 
secure only the best seed, raised from a varied and beautiful selection. There is 
the pleasure, too, of seeing seedlings flower. Perhaps some rich jewel may be 
in store amongst many other good varieties. Of poor kinds, of course, there will 
be an abundance, but flowers some would call ‘‘ poor” to others are very 
pleasing, possibly bright-coloured singles which will be helpful in indoor 
decorations. No artificial heat is necessary for the seed. Sow it thinly in 
small pots filled with soil composed of equal proportions of good loam, leaf- 
mould, and sharp silver sand. Put two or three crocks in the bottom of the pot, 
and fill up with the compost to within an inch of the rim. Sprinkle the soil 
with water through a fine rose watering-pot and then sow the seed, not closer 
than one inch apart, afterwards covering lightly with fine soil. Put the pots 
into a cold frame or greenhouse. When the seedlings are sufficiently large to 
handle, prick them off round the edge of six-inch pots filled with a similar soil. 
From thence they can be pricked out into beds in the open ground after they 
have attained about four inches in height. Put them less than half-a-foot apart, 
and in well-prepared soil. In the autumn transfer them to the positions in 
which they are to flower. It will be well to keep them together until it is 
seen whether the flowers are satisfactory or otherwise. The writer of this note 
enjoys raising Carnation seedlings, and finds much use for the single varieties, 
though frowned upon by stereotyped gardeners. 

SNAKE’S-HEAD FRITILLARY IN THE GRASS. 

Many an English mead is the home of the dainty Snake’s-head Fritillary, 
and where the grass is not cut early it should be naturalised. In the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, the flowers are delightful in the grass, the Fritillary, with the 
Poet’s Narcissus, being now in fullest beauty. The flowers are hung upon a slender 
stem, and vary in colour from cream-white to purple, curiously chequered, hence 
the name ‘‘ Snake,” from the distinctive colour markings. The white-flowered 
variety is very beautiful and strong in growth. Where the naturalisation of flowers 
in grass has not been thought of it should be commenced next autumn. It isa 
fascinating phase of outdoor gardening, and the writer will be pleased to assist 
anyone anxious to make gardens of their meadows without sacrificing the hay crop. 

Cactus DAHLIAS. 

The Cactus-flowered group of Dahlias is the most noble of afl forms of the 
family. The planting season is close at hand—the last days of this month—so 
that both preparation of the soil and ordering the kinds required must be 
considered. A deep, rich, and moist soil is necessary, but manure must not 
come into actual contact with the roots. Put a layer deep down, so that in time 
the roots will find it and receive benefit when in full growth. If the ground is 
not very good ‘give liquid manure freely during the season, but if the ground has 
been prepared with reasonable care this will be unnecessary. Lovely varieties 
for colour and form are the following, which are all of the true Cactus shape, as 
in the brilliant Juarezi, which was the forerunner of the group, and came to us 
from Mexico in 1877. Countess of Gosford, yellow ; Lady Penzance, a clearer 
shade of the same, a delightful flower ; Kynerith, scarlet ; Countess of Radnor, 
a flower of subtle colouring, cream, salmon and rose melting into each other; 
Mrs. Francis Fells, pure white; Robert Cannell, purple shaded ; Bertha 
Mawley, cochineal colour, and the popular crimson Juarezi. 

Fortin’s LILY OF THE VALLEY. 

A beautiful variety of Lily of the Valley is this, raised, we believe, by 4 
French nurseryman named M. Fortin. It was shown by Messrs. Laxton, of 
Bedford, lately at one of the meetings of the Royal Horticultural Society. The 
flowers are very large, purest white, and produced freely on strong stems. It is 
the finest variety we have seen. ; 

THE YELLOW CALLA. 

One of the most familiar of greenhouse plants is the Arum Lily Calla or 
Richardia zethiopica, which has bold white spathes. ' A variety, however, named 
Elliottiana has deep yellow flowers about the same size as those of the well- 
known type. Fortunately it grows as freely, and will succeed in a greenhouse. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—With a view to assist our readers in 
gardening as much as possible, we: shall be pleased to answer any questions 
addressed tous, A stamped envelope must be enclosed for reply. 














